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research has smashed the 
atom. It has also smashed the idea 
that we live in a flurry of temporary 
change and that soon we shall return 
to normalcy. 

The public now know that the old 
world is dead. They now are certain 
of a new age. To Creasy’s “Fifteen 
Decisive Battles,” Hiroshima can be 
added as profoundly decisive in a new 
sense. This year—1945—will mark the 
date when men finally understood that 
they had turned a corner in history. 
Men can exclaim, as did Erasmus more 
than four hundred years ago, “Im- 
mortal God! What a world I see 
dawning. Why am I not young again!” 

The young we have always with us. 
As teachers we have them in our 
charge. We must plan for them, we 


*An excerpt from the Report of the Dean of 
Teachers oan to the Trustees for the 
Academic Year Ending June 30, 1945. 


must guide them; we must help them 
to become ready to live in this new 
world. 

During the long periods of history 
when society stood still, the teacher 
had a simple task. By looking about 
him, he could learn the precise stand- 
ards of good conduct and successful 
adjustment to life. Here was his goal. 
The new generation could be formed 
to the pattern of the past with con- 
formity, obedience, and respect for 
tradition stressed and rewarded. 

During a period of rapid social 
change, the problem of the teacher is 
more difficult. He must try to look 
ahead. If there is no clue to the future, 
if the journey lies in uncharted seas, all 
he can do is to stress flexibility and 
alertness, sensitivity to change, and 
adaptability. 

Some people look upon the Atomic 
Age as utterly unknown and unpre- 
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dictable. But there is no reason 
to assume that we shall have to take 
so desperate a view. Up to now, ac- 
curate guides to the future have been 
found in the projection of trends from 
past to present; and such a basis for 
prediction can be used as a guide in 
preparation for the problems of a new 
world even though it is based upon 
control and use of atomic energy. In 
fact, it is encouraging, at this time, to 
re-read and to study once again the 
reports of the two committees a 
pointed late in the 1920’s by President 
Herbert Hoover’ to analyze post-war 
developments in American life. 

These reports were considered prod- 
ucts of careful research when they 
were issued. Re-studied today in the 
light of the depression and World 
War II they stand as brilliant prophecy. 
They regard the extraordinary tech- 
nological developments of the twenties, 
not as isolated phenomena, but as one 
stage in the Industrial Revolution, 
starting long and continuing 
through the present into the future; 
not a “sudden outburst of industrial 
and commercial activity” ceasing a 
century ago—as we learned in school— 
but “rather a new organic growth, 
utilizing new powers over nature, and 
expanding over the world with an 
uneven but continuing acceleration.” 
Certainly there is a new age. We have 
been in it for a long time. 

1 Recent Economic Changes in the United 
States. Report of the Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes of the President’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment. Herbert Hoover, 
Chairman. New York, 1929. 

Recent Social Trends. Report of the Presi- 


dent’s Research Committee on Social Trends. 
Wesley C. Mitchell, Chairman. New York, 1933. 


To the excited, conditions under 
World War II appear to be unprec- 
edented. Laski writes of “world 
revolution,” “a vast upheaval chal- 
lenging the basic assumptions of a 
bourgeois civilization,” a period com- 
parable in intensity with the Napo- 
leonic era. Study of the Hoover re- 
ports gives perspective. Surely we live 
in a period of change; but the begin- 
ning of this period dates back several 
centuries. The atomic bomb and 1945 
may be turning points, but we have 
been approaching them since the time 
of Francis Bacon. Step by step we 
gain increasing control over nature. 
The steam engine, the power loom, the 
cotton gin, agricultural machinery de- 
velop in modern times into electricity 
and electronics, plastics, and now the 
possible use of atomic energy. Step by 
step these increased powers bring 
changes in social life. The problems 
mount. The solutions increase in dif- 
ficulry. But the continuity has not been 
broken. Thus we can properly face 
the future through the use of the 
methods of the past. We can con- 
tinue to analyze trends, project them 
into the future, and make our plans 
in accord. 


MAINTAINING EMPLOYMENT 


One trend, plainly to be seen from 
past to present, has to do with progres- 
sive efforts to maintain employment. 
New powers over nature, in their 
social application, have made it in- 
creasingly difficult for all persons to 
find work all the time; and today full 
employment is almost universally ac- 
cepted as a social goal. 
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This ideal is not new. The right to 
work, and in its absence relief from 
the State, was included in the first con- 
stitution adopted during the French 
Revolution. Such a right was stated in 
the first clause of the Soviet Con- 
stitution. In fact the whole Com- 
munistic experiment can be described 
as an effort to provide full employ- 
ment, although at the cost of much 
liberty. 

Americans believe that, through the 
efforts of private enterprise, coupled 
with some regulation and support from 
local, state, and federal government, 
they can guarantee jobs for all without 
sacrifice of freedom. This goal stands 
first and the American people can be 
counted on to make the greatest efforts 
to achieve it. 

Here is a trend from past to present 
that seems certain to project itself into 
the future. It has definite educational 
implications. Just as the trend seems 
certain, so the implications can be re- 
lied upon as guides to future planning 
for schools, colleges, and other means 
of education. Teachers College should 
study this trend and its implications as 
we map our program for the future. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The problem of full employment is 
difficult to understand. Economists 
seem puzzled, and reports of various 
experts do not agree. Nevertheless cer- 
tain facts and trends are apparent: 


(1) The civilian needs of the American 
people in 1941 were supplied by approxi- 
mately 4o million jobs. Full employment 
after the war is going to require about 60 
million jobs, provided large numbers of 


women now at work return to domestic 
occupations. 

(2) It seems probable that the future 
civilian needs on the pre-war level will 
require more than 4o million jobs. In- 
creased ulation, new products, greater 
constantly increasing productivity per 
man per hour resulting from new inven- 
tions and improved techniques. 

(3) Estimates of the probable number 
of unemployed, without government in- 
tervention, after reconversion is com- 
pleted, vary from 17 million to 1.5 
million. 

(4) Hours of labor are not likely to 
increase. The probabilities favor con- 
tinuance at the present level or decrease. 
Certainly substantial effort will be made 
to divide the work. Wages are not likely 
to decrease. 

(5) Whatever unemployment there 
may be is likely to fall more heavily on 
the age group 18-24 than on older work- 
ers up to the age of 55. This has been 
the American pattern in contrast to the 
pattern in Great Britain and in most 
other countries. The Youth Commission 
found that during the depression unem- 
ployment fell particularly heavily upon 
this age group. This pattern is likely to 
continue in the future for reasons now 
operating: child labor laws; restriction on 
entrance to occupations set by labor and 
employers; operation of seniority rules; 
minimum wage laws; and veterans’ pref- 
erence, which operates to bar to young 
people entrance into many kinds of work, 
notably government service. 


We now have before us two con- 
ditions of basic importance, not pre- 
dictions of things to come, but rather 
what we see about us. In the age in 
which we are living: Youth have a dif- 
ficult start in life. Most people have 
long hours of leisure and money to 
spend. | 
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AGRARIAN VERSUS 
TECHNOLOGICAL ECONOMY 


Here we find two of the important 
differences between an agrarian and a 
technological economy. In an agrarian 
economy the young have a place. They 
are put to work early. They help earn 
the family living. In doing so, they 
serve apprenticeship for their work in 
life. Those not needed in agriculture, 
or ambitious for different work, find 
apprenticeship opportunities in village 
handicrafts or small manufacture. Chil- 
dren are not a great financial burden. 
They earn their way. Large families 
are an economic asset. There is no 
youth problem. In contrast, in a tech- 
nological economy, according to the 
pattern developed in the United States, 
children are an expense and youth are 
a problem. Children cannot contribute 
very much to the family income; and 
the jobs open to youth—as found by 
the Youth Commission—in general are 
not of the type preparatory to per- 
manent gainful occupation in life. The 
result is a floating segment of the 
population, without a vital role to play, 
discontented, ill adjusted, without the 
preparation they need at the most 
formative stage of life. Here is easy 
prey for the demagogue. Here is raw 
material exposed to the devil and all 
his works. 


PERILS OF LEISURE AND 
MONEY 


Nor in a technological age is the easy 
task of the devil confined to the youth, 
for, even if employed, the adults have 
idle hands much of the time. The 


American people today have time on 
their hands and money in their pockets; 
and if this combination is to continue 
in the future—as seems likely—the 
social consequences may be serious. 
Visits to several war production centers 
in recent months revealed conditions 
of grave concern. To see the workers 
of one war plant line up at a neigh- 
boring liquor store every afternoon at 
three o’clock; to note in the public 
press pages of advertisements of alco- 
hol, night spots, pornographic enter- 
tainment; to know that idle people 
throng the race tracks and gambling 
dens; to note the drug rings and num- 
bers rackets, makes one wonder if the 
major problem of the technological age 
may not be the use of leisure. 

The agrarian age provided for most 
of the people work which occupied 
them during most of their waking 
hours. In periods of idleness there were 
religious exercises to attend and except 
in the case of the peoples under the 
British tradition, there were also fetes 
to celebrate, with elaborate costumes, 
music, and dances. It took months to 
make the lace and embroidery, master 
the instruments, perfect the intricate 
steps, figures, and rhythms. The agra- 
rian age had such busy hands that the 
devil found little mischief for them. 

In the occasional, and exceptional, 
event that people had both leisure and 
wealth, the devil had his day. We can 
recall the bread and circuses of Rome 
and similar degeneration among other 
ancient peoples flushed with military 
triumph eating the bread of slavery. 
In our own country, we have seen the 
combination of sudden accession of 
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leisure and money in Cripple Creek, 
Leadville, and the Klondike, where gin 
mills, gambling palaces, and extravagant 
wastage of wealth remind one of con- 
ditions surrounding some of our war 
production centers today. Certainly the 
legislatures in the Southern States dur- 
ing the Reconstruction Period, where 
liquor flowed like water, where vice 
was rampant, where purchases were 
outlandish (notably the case of the 
gold spittoons), revealed what happens 
when ignorant men suddenly find 
money to spend and time to kill. 
It required fundamentalist religion, 
aroused public wrath, and even the 
Ku Klux Klan, to drive the rascals out; 
and driven out with the rascals were 
many principles of democratic govern- 
ment and life. 

It can safely be said that many 
undemocratic practices in our Southern 
States which today are severely criti- 
cized by the liberals not only of Amer- 
ica but of other countries, and which 
the agitation for fair employment prac- 
tices and the elimination of the poll 
tax are designed to correct, can be at- 
tributed not only to aristocratic ideals 
and race prejudice in the South, but 
also to bitter memory of ignorant gov- 
ernors unworthy of leisure and wealth. 
The Reconstruction Period left deep 
scars. 

Before World War II it was freely 
stated that the gravest danger to 
democracy was war; that democracy 
might survive economic crises and 
ideological attacks, but that in total 
war against despotisms so much des- 
potic power might be needed that 
democracy would fall. Experience in 


this war shows the power of democ- 
racy. Britain and the United States 
conferred great power on their gov- 
ernments; and democracy not only has 
survived, but has triumphed. 

What is it that breaks down the idea 
of equality? That makes people want 
to keep certain other people down? 
That resists short working hours? 
That works against high pay? That 
wants to restrict the suffrage? The 
fear, based upon past experience, that 
there are certain people who cannot be 
trusted with money, with leisure, with 
power. 

The grave dangers to democracy, 
therefore, are precisely the two con- 
ditions which have been isolated above 
as the most striking differences between 
the agrarian and technological ages: 
unwanted and unassimilated youth, 
and people with leisure and money. I 
see no greater dangers. Unless these 
two problems can be solved, our form 
of government and plan of social life 
cannot long endure. 


THE YOUTH PROBLEM 


The first move made by the federal 
government to meet the youth problem 
was the G.I. Bill of Rights. Under the 
provisions of this Act, any honorably 
discharged veteran who has served 
ninety days in the armed forces is en- 
titled to a year of education in any 
approved institution which will accept 
him, with all bills paid for tuition, 
books, etc., up to $500 for an academic 
year, and with a modest monthly al- 
lowance for maintenance in addition. 
Additional periods of study may be 
provided for those whose education 
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was interrupted by the war, based on 

of service in the armed forces. 
Such educational re-training may be 
carried on in many types of institu- 
tions, even in educational programs 
within industry, and may be pursued 
on a part-time basis. 


PRESSURE ON EDUCATION 


With more than eleven million 
American men and women eligible, it 
is certain that large numbers will take 
advantage of such opportunities; and 
the pressure on schools, colleges, and 
other means of education is likely to 
be very great. Last year Teachers Col- 
lege enrolled seventy-two men and 
five women under the G.I. Bill and 
eleven men under Public Law No. 16 
(the bill for the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled veterans); and the number seems 
certain to increase greatly. We have 
made substantial plans to serve this 
group, fully aware that although they 
should fit into our regular program they 
have some special needs as well. We 
have appointed a Special Adviser; we 
have assigned a veterans’ headquarters 
room; Mrs. Forkner and Mrs. Grey 
have headed a committee of faculty 
and student wives to welcome the vet- 
erans and their wives and to help them 
to adjust to conditions in New York 
City; and we are providing special op- 
portunities to the small children in the 
play group of the Agnes Russell 

ter. 

The big problem is not so much what 
services Teachers College shall offer to 
the veteran, as how students at Teach- 
ers College shall be prepared to serve 
veterans later on when they take up 


their work in the field. Here our ex- 
ample will help; but it is plain that our 
work in guidance, in the education of 
the exceptional, and in the Veterans’ 
Service Center must be pointed to this 
problem. It is one area in which Teach- 
ers College must step forward. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING 


The second move of the federal gov- 
ernment to meet the youth problem is 
likely to be the adoption of compulsory 
military service. I know that many 
educators in the United States are op- 
posed to such action. They are not 
impressed by the argument that mili- 
tary discipline will be good for the 
American boy; certainly the sailor on 
shore leave and the legionnaire in con- 
vention show that such discipline does 
not carry over into civilian life. They 
are not convinced that military life is 
the best means to health; other pro- 
grams, less expensive, would do more. 
They do not think that the possible 
breaking down of class lines, greater 
knowledge of our country and our 
people, some experience in leadership, 
or other positive gains which are 
claimed are worth the cost. With these 
objections I agree. But the assertion of 
the great majority of our military 
leaders that such a measure is necessary 
to our national defense impresses me. 
Compulsory military service is only 
one part of a large plan which the army 
and navy have mapped for our de- 
fense, and I feel that they should be 
supported. Of course, I agree with 
Clemenceau that war is too serious a 
matter to be entrusted to the military. 
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It is important to note that a great 
many civilians who are in a position to 
know favor compulsory military train- 
ing. One member of the Roosevelt 
Cabinet told me that the entire Cabinet 
at that time (before the death of the 
President) were solidly behind the 
measure. I favor compulsory military 
service solely as a measure of national 
defense; and support it just as I support 
high taxes—as a disagreeable but neces- 
sary measure for the national safety. 

If these are the facts, then Ameri- 
cans should adopt a program of com- 
pulsory military service. We must 
carry it through now, before we ease 
up and forget. If in time it should 
prove unnecessary, we can repeal it. 

Should compulsory military training 
be adopted, it would have the effect 
of putting further pressure on colleges 
and schools—continued pressure for ef- 
ficiency and acceleration of program; 
and it might expand the period of the 
G. I. Bill of Rights from its present 
seven-year limit into the indefinite 
future. 

It is reasonable to predict that, in 
addition, the federal government will 
embark upon some form of activity 
reminiscent of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps or the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. Unemployed, unadjusted, 
wandering youth will be a menace to 
the nation; and if local and state au- 
thorities, or private enterprise, cannot 
find a place for them the federal gov- 
ernment will be forced to take over. 
There undoubtedly will be a great ef- 
fort on the part of the federal govern- 
ment to assist or stimulate local agencies 
to give a place to youth, to remove 


barriers to employment. But local laws 
are slow to change; vested interests, 
whether in management or in labor, 
are hard to overcome; and youth can- 
not wait. So Teachers College, through 
its regular program—and through the 
Young Adults Center and Community 
Service Center—will do well to pre- 
pare some of our students for service 
to young adults from 18 to 24 years 
of age. In the 1930’s, when NYA and 
CCC were instituted, educators were 
either unprepared, overlooked, or un- 
wanted, This time educators may be 
overlooked or unwanted, but certainly 


they should not be unprepared. 


A PROGRAM FOR TERMINAL 
INSTITUTES 

It is particularly heartening to note 
the large and ambitious programs or 
plans for youth now being projected 
in many states of the Union. We all 
know of the terminal institute program 
of the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. Before the war 
New York, in its agricultural and tech- 
nical institutes, enrolled fewer than 
4,000 students under about 150 in- 
structors. In the new plan, for two- 
year terminal educational opportunities 
within commuting distance for all high 
school graduates, twenty-one institu- 
tions are proposed, to care for 30,000 
students under 2,000 instructors. Con- 
necticut plans for an increase of 100 
per cent to 300 per cent in its junior 
colleges. Texas is talking of expanding 
100 vocational high schools into junior 
colleges and terminal institutes; Cali- 
fornia is recommending expansion of its 
fifty-six public junior colleges. Illinois 
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has been talking of ninety-seven public 
junior colleges. Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin are making plans for comprehen- 
sive developments of educational offer- 
ings on this level. 

Professor Grey, who recently com- 
pleted a nation-wide tour of junior 
colleges, having made a study of the 
problem under a grant from the Gen- 
eral Education Board, predicts within 
ten years 300,000 more students in 
junior colleges and technical institutes 
who will need 10,000 to 20,000 in- 
structors in addition to those now 
teaching in such institutions. We are 
faced, therefore, with an extraordinary 
educational development. The people 
of the United States have sensed the 
danger of unwanted and unadjusted 
youth. In all sections of the country, 
civic and educational leaders agree that 
high school education is not enough; 
that college in the usual sense does not 
meet the problem; that a new kind of 
practical education on a higher level is 
needed. 

In 1870 there were 70,000 pupils in 
the American high schools. Today 
there are seven million. This tre- 
mendous expansion demanded not only 
new buildings but new teachers, and 
the teacher-training institutions were 
caught unprepared. We have every 
reason to believe that we are on the 
verge of a new and great expansion of 
American education and certainly this 
time we must be prepared. Many of 
the 20,000 new teachers who will be 
needed will be drawn from high schools 
and industry; but nevertheless there 
will be a substantial job to be done in 
preparing new teachers. 


A NEW TYPE OF TEACHER 
PREPARATION 


The difficulty is that teachers for 
the new junior colleges and terminal 
institutes cannot be drawn from the 
institutions which are now preparing 
college teachers. To date this has been 
largely the task of the graduate schools; 
but the colleges often have been dis- 
satisfied with the results. Graduate 
schools properly point their program 
to research and advanced scholarship, 
and too frequently ability to teach and 
guide young people is disregarded. Col- 
leges complain that the holder of the 
Ph.D. degree does not meet the re- 
quirements for college teaching and 
often is neither qualified nor interested. 
Whatever justice there may be in this 
complaint, it is obviously of equal or 
greater importance in the case of the 
junior college or terminal institute. 
The need for a new type of teacher 
preparation is definitely indicated. 

The new program of training should 
be more exacting and extensive than 
that for the usual M.A. degree. Ob- 
viously it should be of a type different 
from that usually demanded for the 
Ph.D. degree. What these junior col- 
leges and terminal institutes will need 
on their staffs is not researchers or ad- 
vanced scholars but competent teachers 
and men and women interested in 
young adults, their problems and their 
guidance. 

Here is a major opportunity for 
Teachers College. We have the proper 
set-up in the degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation. In certain fields, notably psy- 
chology, education, speech, home 
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economics, nutrition, art, music, in- 
dustrial arts, nursing, and physical 
and health education, we have main 
responsibility within the University for 
the subject matter concerned. In other 
fields we have excellent working ar- 
rangements with the departments of 
the Graduate Faculties of the Univer- 
sity. We can move ahead to enter 
directly the field of training teachers 
for technical and terminal institutes and 
junior colleges. A committee under the 
chairmanship of Professor Evenden has 
made a report, and our instructional 
divisions now have the duty of facing 
the problem and of making the neces- 


sary program changes. 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF 
LEISURE 


The most natural way to meet the 
problem of unwise and harmful use of 
leisure is to provide something for 
people to do; and it can be assumed 
with confidence that government on all 
levels will make public recreation a 
major objective. We can look forward 
to many types of encouragement by 
government in the use of national 
parks, playgrounds, opera, theater, 
concerts, and the like. It seems likely 
that large public services will be of- 
fered in these areas. The modern in- 
dustrial community must have the 
equivalent in modern dress of old-time 
agrarian fetes and festivals. 

Teachers College has long turned 
one facet of its attention to the educa- 
tional aspects of recreation. In several 
departments, notably physical educa- 
tion, secondary education, music, and 
art education, and in the dramatic 


work under the Department of Speech, 
the preparation of leaders in com- 


munity recreational activities has been 
part of the program. The current 
catalogue, in its section dealing with 
interdivisional programs, shows our 
plan of coordinating these diverse of- 
ferings, and it seems reasonable for the 
College to give them even greater at- 
tention in the future. 

It seems wise, also, for the College 
to turn increased attention to the re- 
organization of the school curriculum 
to provide better preparation for the 
use of leisure. Certainly the citizen of 
the future will be a better citizen if 
he is devoted to a hobby. To play a 
musical instrument, to sing in a chorus, 
to paint a picture, to etch, to model in 
clay, to design, to sew, to play with 
photography, with radio, to act, to 
write, to knit, to make lace, to em- 
broider—even to cook artistically— 
one or all make leisure an opportunity, 
not a temptation. It is during the school 
years that the boy or girl may learn to 
take up such a hobby; at this period 
may be set the avocational habits of a 
lifetime. And it is the wise school that 
turns a part of its attention to this goal. 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


But there is one important implica- 
tion of a nation-wide program to com- 
bat unwise use of leisure which I fear 
many of our leading educators have 
failed to see. I refer to the importance 
of a truly liberal education and the 
necessity, in a democracy in the tech- 
nological age, of modernizing such an 
education and extending it to all of 


the people capable of profiting by it. 
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As was stated above, in the agrarian 
age most of the people had little leisure, 
and that highly organized. There were, 
however, at almost all times, a small 
minority who had both money and 
leisure. Man found out by long ex- 
perience that some of these persons, 
left alone and uneducated, degenerated 
into a life of drink and vice and be- 
came a menace to society. But there 
were those who could be trusted, and 
these were the men and women who 
had learned to use their minds, who 
had found great satisfaction in writing 
or thinking, in reading or creating. 

The great philosophers have pointed 
out that there are two worlds, the 
world of matter and the world of the 
spirit. The latter is the real world, the 
happy world, the sole place where all 
men are really equal and free. There 
is not much use in laboriously develop- 
ing an argument for this point of view. 
One either knows it and admits it, or 
he does not. We know people who 
truly dwell in the world of the spirit 
and whose pleasures are in that world. 
They need no sympathy on a rainy 
dav. No one needs to suggest some- 
thing for them to do. The world is 
exciting, challenging, intriguing. There 
are not enough hours for them to do 
what they have planned. 

Such a world does not lie about the 
little child. It is not there for him to 
take in his hand. There is no free ticket 
of entrance. The only way to reach 
this world is to study, to learn what 
the good and great men of the past 
have found out, to climb up the trails 
that they have made, and to follow 
their steps over the high passes. This 


is the way to happiness, where man 
can rise above his baser appetites— 
where he is freed, liberated. And the 
common term for this process is a 
liberal education. 

We can now understand why a 
liberal education used to be considered 
an opportunity properly reserved for 
an elite. In agrarian times, only a few 
had sufficient wealth and leisure to be 


tempted to a life of excess; and for | 


these to receive a liberal education 
made them assets to the community 
rather than dangers. It was proper then 
to reserve a liberal education for the 
few, generally those who could pay 
for it. American educators who to- 
day talk of liberal education as appro- 
priate only for an elite, or the few, or 
the favored, speak in the tradition of 


the past. 
A PRIVILEGED PEOPLE 


For, surely in America in the tech- 
nological age we are likely to have 
large parts of the population who will 
have the leisure and money formerly 
reserved to the few. Instead of a privi- 
leged class we shall have a privileged 
people; and if liberal education once 
properly was the opportunity for the 
privileged, in America of the future it 
should be the education of as many of 
the people as have the ability to profit 
by it. 

The general goals of a liberal educa- 
tion ce and ease of expression, 


sense of human kinship, delight in the 
arts, discrimination in human values, 
and joy in living in the world of the 
mind and spirit—these should be the 
goals of the curricula not only in our 
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colleges but in our elementary and 
secondary schools. Some pupils un- 
doubtedly will not have the ability to 
attain these goals. For these, greater 
emphasis on recreation will be needed. 
Some—far more than is commonly 
thought—will be able to attain these 

ls. These can be trusted with time 
on their hands. 

Here Teachers College has a goal for 


’ future effort. The problem is twofold: 


how to give an education that is truly 
liberal, and how to carry it to as many 
of the people as possible. 

Despite the claim of many profes- 
sors of the liberal arts that the present 
college curriculum yields an education 
that is liberal, we at Teachers College 
who have followed in the steps of 
Thorndike and McMurry, Dewey and 
Kilpatrick know what a vain boast such 
a claim is. We know from experimental 
evidence that there is much less to gen- 
eral discipline of the mind than is com- 
monly supposed, and that mere expo- 
sure to certain formal instruction does 
not enable the student to achieve the 
goal sought. The usual curricula of the 
liberal arts colleges and of the second- 
ary schools preparing for them are the 
vestigial remains of educational pro- 
grams which possibly did achieve such 
a goal three hundred years ago. 

In addition, it should be pointed out 
that one characteristic of high mental 
ability is the ability to apply to a new 
situation what one has learned; and 
this is why formal methods and set 
curricula seemed to have success with 
selected groups. If one has pupils of 
superior ability, almost any kind of 
educational methods will succeed. As 


the abilities of those to be taught ap- 
proach the normal levels, increasingly 
greater attention must be paid to 
methods of teaching and the selection 
of what is to be taught. 

So to those who are conducting the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln experiment, and 
to all those helping to improve the 
curricula and methods of teaching of 
schools and colleges, the problem of 
a liberal education for the many rather 
than the few poses questions of great 
difficulty. What is the educational 
content of a pr of studies that 
actually will free a man from his baser 
appetities? How can he be helped to 
delight in the world of ideas? What 
will give him grace and facility of 
communication? How can one develop 
a sense of human kinship? What edu- 
cational program, content, and method 
will make him safe to be trusted when 
he finds time on his hands and money 
to spend? 

Confucius once said that he who 
appreciates the old knowledge so as 
to understand the new, that man may 
become a teacher of others. This I 
think is our major educational prob- 
lem in the post-war world. We are 
fortunate, in laying plans for the 
future, to find the trends so plainly 
marked and developments p i 
so steadily. We need not look to the 
future. We need merely catch up with 
the analyses made as recently as dur- 
ing the Hoover administration. 


A MANDATE FOR THE FUTURE 


It is apparent that future unemploy- 
ment is dreaded and that whatever 


political party may be in power, large- 
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scale policies will be adopted to pro- 
vide work for all. Men agree that 
democracy cannot persist if people are 
out of work. So every effort will be 
made to prevent unemployment. How- 
ever, the cure may be as bad as the 
malady itself. We shall have to find a 
way to incorporate the youth and 
young adults; we shall have to solve 
the problem of idle hands. In the main 
these are problems of educational 
statesmanship. Teachers College, there- 
fore, has a clear mandate for the future. 

We see what problems we have to 
meet. We already know many of the 
steps we have to take. We have able 


faculty and students. We have an ambi- 
tious and well-supported experimental 
project under way. But all must gather 
strength and join in the attack. Once 
again we call upon Trustees, faculty, 
staff, and students to rally round. Once 
again we shall need the loyalty, devo- 
tion to public welfare, and spirit of 
service that have carried us through 
the most severe crisis of our history, 
Once again we recall the spirit and 
purpose of our Founders. Then we 
shall do our part to help our country 
meet the unprecedented problems of 
the age in which we serve. 
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Techniques in Human Relations 
L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE people of the world are just 

emerging from the greatest total 
struggle that mankind has ever known. 
Recent events have led them to realize 
that improvement in the quality of 
future living will be governed largely 
by the desire and ability of people 
everywhere to solve their problems by 
cooperative intelligence rather than by 
physical combat. Thus the great post- 
war emphasis throughout the world 
must be upon developing more mature, 
better adjusted, socially sensitive, ra- 
tional people. And the schools must 
take a leading part in promoting this 
new social direction. Educators must 
be concerned regarding the kind of 
children and adults they are develop- 
ing. Human relations, social processes, 
thoughtful behavior, wholesome per- 
sonalities, intelligent change must be- 
come the guideposts to the future. And 
the techniques for educating human, 
social, intelligent people are as clear, 
definite, and practical as those tech- 
niques now used by schools with the 
traditional nonhuman materials. To use 
them successfully requires more than a 
redirection of existing curriculums or 
minor adjustments to present practices. 
A major operation is needed. This dis- 
cussion cannot deal with the entire 
operative act. Only two aspects will be 


considered: (1) the importance of 
human relations in developing more 
cooperative, intelligent people; and 
(2) some simple techniques for im- 
proving human relations in schools and 
other institutions. 


IMPORTANCE OF HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


Human relations are important in all 
living everywhere because people oper- 
ate in our lives all of the time. In all 
our waking hours throughout our en- 
tire lives they affect us directly or in- 
directly. An infant is conditioned by 
how well the mother adjusts to the 
family group; a nursery school child 
soon discovers the demands of other 
children; the intermediate school child 
finds himself in or out of acceptance 
by his group; the high school pupil 
sitting quietly at home doing his assign- 
ments anticipates the reactions of the 
teacher and pupils the next day. In the 
schools, in the home, on the job, at the 
church, in community life, everywhere 
each individual is affected by his ability 
to feel, understand, interpret, and meet 
successfully the behavior of people. 
Such factors as reading, spelling, facts 
of history, skill in arithmetic, and 
technical knowledge are encountered 
intermittently, but the human factors 
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are continuous and relentless. Thus 
the common important techniques for 
everyone to master are those of human 
relations, such as communicating ideas, 
sharing experiences, interpreting be- 
havior, releasing ability, building in- 
telligence. 

All culture is developed by and 
operates through people, regardless of 
how one may define it. The greenness 
of the grass, the blueness of the sky, 
the majesty of the mountains, the state- 
liness of the trees, the restlessness of 
the waves, the bleakness of the desert, 
the hum of the machine are all culture 
concepts developed by people and 
transmitted by them to others. All 
culture patterns operate through peo- 
ple. They carry on the free enterprise 
system, maintain the political institu- 
tions, accept the religious concepts, set 
the moral codes, define the purposes of 
schools. People determine the process 
by which new additions are made to 
the culture. They support private or 
public control of research, individual 
or socialized medicine, strikes and lock- 
outs or cooperative labor-management 
committees, a world war to decide 
whether force or cooperation shall 
modify the culture in the future, an 
education in the traditions of the past, 
or a new education in new techniques 
for a more human world. 

People determine the quality of liv- 
ing which they accept. They support 
the good life for a few at the expense 
of others or they demand and obtain 
the better life for everyone. They ac- 
cept standards of quality handed down 
to them by traditional people or they 
creatively develop better standards 


through the pragmatic tests of feeling, 
thinking, knowing quality in life as it 
is lived. A young child in school knows 
when a subject destroys his good life 
even though the teacher gives him all 
of the traditional arguments as to why 
he should study it her way. 

As long as people determine the 
present and future quality of living, it 
is very necessary that all individuals, 
in proportion to their age and maturity, 
come to understand the motives, pur- 
poses, abilities, behaviors of people. For 
these affect their relationships with 
others. Both immediately and remotely 
they influence a person’s ability to meet 
new situations. Each individual must 
concentrate to make these behaviors as 
intelligent as possible. For intelligent 
behaviors tend to develop understand- 
ing and tolerance, to give group status, 
to bring social approval, thereby leav- 
ing favorable emotional traces for more 
intelligent future action. Only through 
developing better thinking about the 
affairs of life today can we hope to 
produce better people to develop the 
better life in the future. 

Human relations are important in 
learning because each individual learns 
what he accepts to live by, and he lives 
by what he accepts in his learning. In 
a home where strife among parents is 
an everyday occurrence, a child ac- 
cepts and lives the same strife in his 
school. In a school where there are 
dominating adult personalities, children 
learn how to dominate others by their 
improved methods. Some psychiatrists 
hold that a reasonably stable group of 
elementary school children will exhibit 
the behaviors of an unstable teacher 
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after approximately two and a half 
months of daily contact. Personnel of- 
ficers in industry know that unrest 
among workers will usually break out 
where there is an arbitrary foreman 
who disregards them as human per- 
sonalities. It is exceedingly difficult for 
any immature individual to rise above 
the human qualities in his primary 
social groups. But the human relations 
learned in these immature years be- 
come so emotionally set in experience 
as to affect profoundly adult behavior. 
Thus qualitative human adjustments 
become an essential in all the early life 
of the child, especially in the home 
and the school. So the problem of the 
school or the home or the business be- 
comes very clear. It is to develop a 
kind of school, home, work environ- 
ment where the individual lives every 
day the cooperative human relations 
which he is to learn. He must feel them, 
understand them, believe in them, use 
them whenever a problem arises. The 
more crucial the problem the greater 
should be his effort to use and 
strengthen the cooperative process. 


HUMAN TECHNIQUES 


There are two very important tech- 
niques which can be widely used in 
the home, the school, the business or- 
ganization, the church, the community 
agencies, in fact wherever people meet 
to study their problems. The first is 
to build an aggregate group into a 
working qualitative organization; the 
second is to keep open the avenues of 
communication among all individuals 
in order to give each person an op- 
portunity to talk freely about the con- 


ditions which disturb him. The quality 
of the group releases, expands, de- 
velops the abilities of individuals. But 
the quality of the group depends upon 
the opportunity given to individuals to 
communicate to others their present 
and improved abilities. Thus these two 
techniques are correlative instruments 
for improved human relations. Each 
will now be discussed. 

To develop an aggregate group into 
a qualitative operating unit certain 
conditions are necessary. 

The group must, first of all, be given 
an opportunity to locate, define, ex- 
plore, study, satisfy its own needs. This 
is one of the greatest morale builders 
known to social psychologists. As com- 
mon purposes become the guides with- 
in the group need, confidence in one 
another increases, psychological se- 
curity develops, individual creative- 
ness arises, the zest for achievement 
strengthens. Rugged individualists lose 
themselves in their efforts for the com- 
mon good, thus modifying any egocen- 
tric, non-cooperative tendencies they 
may have previously developed. And 
this is true whether the persons be six 
or forty-six years of age, whether they 
be in schools or in industry. When 
people do not feel a part of a coopera- 
tive enterprise working for common 
needs, the perfect setting for an aggre- 
gate group with all of the individual 
competitions, isolations, cleavages, and 
disintegrations is present. The average 
school classroom, from first grade 
through college, represents an aggre- 
gate group. When individuals become 
frustrated and show tendencies to dis- 
integration because of such social rela- 
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tions, a common remedy is to place 
them in groups where they can work 
on their own needs. This is advocated 
in the literature on mental hygiene, 
educational guidance, personnel man- 
agement. Any individual can check the 
value of cooperative group purposes 
through studying his own experiences. 
Any school can easily become a place 
where children locate and study their 
own needs. To do this comprehensively 
and effectively some major changes 
are needed in present-day curricula and 
administrative practices. Every normal 
child can learn how to develop morale 
through group needs. He should be 
given that opportunity. 

In the second place, every group 
must have opportunity to develop new 
experiences. It must go to new places, 
see new things, make new contacts, ex- 
plore new areas. To be of greatest 
value it must have these new experi- 
ences together as a group, not as 
isolated individuals. Old experiences 
tend to become flat, stale, sour unless 
they are leavened by new contacts, 
ideas, feelings, values. And sour ex- 
periences are the very center of dis- 
content, low morale, poor human 
relations. What constitutes a new ex- 
perience varies with the age and ma- 
turity of the individual. But for school 
children a firsthand contact with some 
new aspect of the environment is pref- 
erable to a book approach to the same 
area. Educators should spend much 
more time than they now do to dis- 
cover what new experiences can prof- 
itably be undertaken by various 
groups. Such experiences should then 
replace the intensified book knowledge 


now in traditional practice. Courses of 
study or manuals for teachers should 
suggest and explain such possibilities, 
And the value of new experiences for 
a teacher should not be overlooked, 
They determine whether he will 
founder in the trough of the educa- 
tional waves or ride on their sunny 
crest. Living new experiences co- 
operatively with his pupils is a morale 
builder for any teacher. 

The third condition is that the group 
should be aided in learning the process 
of selecting, developing, evaluating—in 
other words managing its own experi- 
ences intelligently. Managing an ex- 
perience must begin with selecting it. 
Those who select, survey the wider 
field out of which the choice is made. 
This helps them to see why certain 
problems or difficulties are selected for 
study and why others are rejected. To 
deny children this opportunity is to 
rob them of a basic step in intelligent 
action. Regardless of how much free- 
dom children have for choice or plan- 
ning within an experience selected for 
them by the teacher, they never see the 
complete process and never develop the 
highest morale. In the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post for June 30, 1945, Sidney 
Hook, in an article entitled “The Case 
for Progressive Education,” gives an 
account of his first experience in teach- 
ing a group of boys in a 6A oppor- 
tunity class in a school in the Brooklyn 
slum area. The principal did not expect 
him to teach them anything, he only 
wanted them kept quiet. Sidney Hook 
soon learned that these boys were the 
product of a school where everything 
they studied had been selected for 
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them. Group morale was low, individ- 
ual maladjustment was high. To keep 
them quiet he had to raise morale. He 
did this by allowing the group to select 
the experience which they wanted to 
study, to participate in setting up the 
teaching goals for the day and week. 
Soon real interest in learning and in- 
creased personal adjustment were 
achieved. There is a clearly defined 
process in working with any group on 
any cooperatively selected problem until 
an intelligent course of action has been 
selected, accepted, practiced, and eval- 
uated. It involves defining the purposes, 
locating the crucial issues, planning a 

of study, helping each individ- 
ual find where his abilities can function 
best, redefining the purposes and re- 
orienting the group in them, selecting 
courses for action, criticizing the basis 
upon which such actions are selected, 
giving opportunity for individual study 
and reflection, keeping free the chan- 
nels of communication, developing new 
leadership, building individual support 
of group decisions, assuming respon- 
sibility for results, evaluating the whole 
process from beginning to end so as 
to generate power to attack a new 
group problem with increased effi- 
ciency. This is a way of working in 
the primary grades, in the high school, 
in teacher education, in religious life, 
in the settlement of labor disputes, in 
international relations. People who do 
not learn it in early life have difficulty 
later in using it in the home, in busi- 
ness, in education, or in government. 
Yet to teach it to all children in schools 
immediately and effectively is one of 
the essentials of the new atomic age. 


In order for an individual to talk 
freely about the conditions which dis- 
turb him he must be in a group where 
free expression of ideas is accepted as 
a normal part of the experience. But 

ression takes place in the presence 
of other people whose purpose is to 
help the expresser find and communi- 
cate effectively to them that which 
disturbs him. These receivers (whether 
young or old, teachers or laymen, exec- 
utives or workers) who want to help 
him improve his reactions should bear 
in mind the following basic principles: 

1. Always listen to a person without 
interruption and without comment 
until he is through with his presenta- 
tion. This is a very difficult practice 
for children to follow with one an- 
other, largely because adults constantly 
violate it in their relations with chil- 
dren. Many adults in many homes and 
schools pride themselves on the fact 
that they keep children in their place 
by restricting their opportunity to ex- 
press their feelings and ideas without 
interruption. Children soon learn that 
they are to be seen and not heard. This 
same conclusion is frequently reached 
by teachers in relation to the principal, 
by workers in relation to the foreman, 
or by division superintendents in rela- 
tion to the president of the organiza- 
tion. And such feeling does not im- 
prove the quality of human relations. 

2. Any individual should be asked 
questions by others to help him clarify 
the meaning of his ideas so that his 
listeners may be sure that they under- 
stand his position. This continues to 
release the ability of the individual until 
the depth of his experience is reached. 
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Sometimes the listener will say, “Do I 
understand that this is what you 
mean?”, thus giving the expresser a 
chance to realize what he has conveyed 
to his listeners and to modify any seri- 
ous differences in meaning. Obviously 
pupils can discuss intelligently what 
someone has said only when they 
understand what he means. A principal 
can intelligently discuss a problem with 
a teacher only when the latter has had 
opportunity to state his real feelings 
or beliefs about the problem. And the 
listeners should create the atmosphere 
which best facilitates such expression. 

3. What a person says with the right 
kind of assistance from others usually 
comes closer to the center of his dis- 
turbance or belief than that which he 
stated before such assistance. In other 
words, what a person says under the 
right kind of discussion is closer to 
his real self than what he says before 
the discussion starts. This assumes that 
his self will not be hurt when it is 
revealed. It is too personal, original, 
valuable to be explored fully or to be 
trampled in the dust of poisonous re- 
marks. Children or adults may be as- 
sisted to talk in such a way that they 
cover their behavior with falsehood to 
protect themselves. They will tell the 
teacher they like something when they 
really hate it, because they know that 
the teacher can never understand their 
real position and has the power to hurt 
them. Obviously such an atmosphere 
does not promote human understanding 
among teachers or among the pupils. 
Yet favorable assistance could be used 
and taught in all group relations. 

4. The listener should not pass moral 


judgment upon the thoughts or actions 
of others. There is no moral quality to 
any act which is dissociated from the 
total conditions which produced it. It 
should not be classed as right or wrong, 
good or bad, desirable or undesirable. 
Rather an attempt should be made to 
discover the conditions which cause 
such thinking or action to develop. 
Some medical students took an ex- 
amination in anatomy. The day before 
the examination all of the notes of one 
of the best students in the class dis- 
appeared. A week later they were 
found in the gutter some distance away 
and returned to the owner, who noti- 
fied the school authorities of the re- 
covery as he had of the loss. A few 
days later a member of the anatomy 
class confessed to the stealing. He did 
not want to study medicine, he hated 
anatomy, he entered medical school to 
satisfy the ambitions of his father, he 
could not face the disgrace to his 
family of failure, he stole the notes 
and studied them enough to pass the 
examination. But the school officials 
were very human. The situation was 
explained to the students so that the 
boy did not lose status with his group. 
The problem was discussed with the 
father. Soon the boy was in agricultural 
school studying to be a forester—an 
ambition which he had always cher- 
ished and which his father had con- 
sistently thwarted. His record is one of 
outstanding success in the field of his 
interest. 

5. When a person is critical of an 
existing condition he should not be met 
with an argument supporting the ex- 
isting condition. A child who does not 
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like his piano lessons learns that 
“mother knows what is best” for him. 
The child who is greatly disturbed 
over reading learns that he not only 
has to continue it but will be given 
remedial reading also. A high school 
pupil who objects to so much required 
subject matter can rarely obtain an in- 
telligent discussion of his criticisms. 
The organization is against him. A new 
teacher who wants to promote all of 
his pupils because he sincerely believes 
it is the best for them as personalities 
is told by the principal that his school 
takes pride in keeping up standards and 
that every teacher must fail at least 10 
per cent of his pupils. A group of col- 
lege students elected a course titled 
personal adjustment problems only to 
discover that it dealt largely with the 
history of philosophy. After weeks of 
dissatisfaction they appointed a com- 
mittee to discuss the matter with the 
professor. He listened, but replied that 
a person could not understand his own 
adjustment problems unless he was 
familiar with the great ethical and 
moral principles upon which such ad- 
justment should be based. He must 
first learn the great moral truths of the 
ages as exemplified in the lives and 
teachings of the great philosophers. 
He (the professor) had always taught 
this course by this method with great 
satisfaction (to himself). If they (the 
students) were not satisfied they could 
change to some other course. But they 
could not change at that time without 
loss of credit. So they worried through 
the course, becoming daily less well ad- 
justed. Many persons in positions of 
authority promote poor human rela- 


ess to invite 
and to study the honest criticism of the 
organization. They fail to see that in- 
telligent authority is derived from and 
administered through cooperative ac- 
tion of the group. Open critical ap- 
praisal may be the novel factor in the 
situation which leads to improvement. 

6. The sentiments of an individual 
are rarely changed by a logical analysis 
of his position. A disturbance which 
fundamentally challenges an individual 
is highly charged with emotion which 
has to be penetrated to reveal the cen- 
ter of the problem. When this center 
is finally located and recognized, it may 
still be colored by so much feeling that 
rational action is at the moment im- 
possible. To treat the disturbance with 
logically organized knowledge is to 
arouse to a greater pitch the emotion 
which has previously been reduced. A 
teacher who is emotionally disturbed 
over the unfairness of standardized 
tests for her pupils will not become 
more rational by listening to well- 
organized arguments in their favor. A 
superintendent who is upset over the 
political pressure of conservatives upon 
a creative teacher will not understand 
the objective analysis of an impartial 
critic in support of that teacher’s work. 
If a logical analysis would satisfy emo- 
tionally charged sentiments, then race, 
labor, religious, educational, and home 
problems could be settled promptly, 
intelligently, and amicably. The feel- 
ing has to be reduced and redirected. 
The information necessary to thought- 
ful behavior should come into experi- 
ence later in a new relationship which 
does not carry the disruptive emotional 
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associations. Until that time arrives the 
listener should hold his logical fire. 

7. The expression of an individual 
represents his selection, arrangement, 
and emphasis from a total experience 
and an immediate situation which are 
both unknown to the listener. The 
words are merely the medium through 
which the interpretations are con- 
veyed. The listener must always look 
back of the words to reconstruct the 
larger field from which the immediate 
situation and the words are differ- 
entiated. This involves diagnosing the 
personality of the individual who is 
speaking. Is he stable, socially adjusted, 
tolerant of others, open and frank in 
his statements? Or is he emotionally 
unstable, over-critical of others, pro- 
tecting himself, covering up the real 
difficulty? The kind of personality is 
an important factor in determining the 
individual’s immediate reaction to the 
disturbing situation. It is also an im- 
portant clue to the kind and quality 
of his past experience. A mother whose 
seventeen-year-old son had just en- 
listed was greatly disturbed over the 
decision of her daughter twenty-one 
years of age to obtain a position, sup- 
port herself, live away from home, 
make her own way in the world. The 
father died when the children were 
small, leaving the family very well pro- 
tected financially. The mother had 
given the children every material com- 
fort that money could buy. She had 
also controlled, dominated, exploited 
them to satisfy her own emotional 
needs. Unable to adjust to the great 
hardship of losing her husband, she 
had used every technique of a neurotic 


person to keep the children dependent 
upon her. They saw the situation in its 
true light before it was too late and 
decided upon the enlistment and the 
job as the way out. The mother’s con- 
cern for the daughter was really the 
mother’s concern for the mother. Her 
words did not describe the true situa- 
tion which was later established. 


The emphasis upon techniques in 


-human relations is not new. Children 


have always learned such techniques in 
their childhood and adolescent years. 
The boy who has a tantrum in order 
to embarrass his mother, the girl who 
gains status by doing with a smile 
everything the teacher wants, the bully 
who “beats up” the smaller children 
on the school playground, the boy who 
always has his hand up to answer the 
teacher’s question before he even 
knows what it is—these and many 
other techniques of human relations 
learned by children have their users in 
every aspect of adult life. The teach- 
ing and learning of such techniques 
were usually by-products of something 
else. They were never the essentials 
of education as were the three R’s. 
Furthermore, they were the human 
relations in a world of competition, 
compulsion, individualism, class con- 
sciousness, economic discrimination, 
racial prejudice. Neither these tech- 


niques nor the method of teaching and_ 


learning them will suffice for the co- 
operative world of the future. Educa- 
tors must move swiftly yet thought- 
fully to teach better human relations. 
An educational generation for the ma- 
jority of America’s children is under 
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twelve years, a short period in which 
to develop basic patterns of behavior 
which will last a lifetime. The tech- 
niques herein suggested can be used by 
any persons, anywhere, anytime. In the 
home, school, church, business they are 


all equally effective. The period for 
deliberation is fast closing, the time for 
action is upon us if we are to con- 
tribute most effectively to educating 
the better people to make the better 
world of the future. 
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The Teacher in Emerging Designs 


of Education* 


PAUL R. MORT 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


URING the past twenty-five years 
the American school system has 
experienced profound modifications in 
depth. This fact is frequently over- 
looked because the trend toward ex- 
pansion in scope that has been going 
on since the middle of the past cen- 
tury is still continuing. He who runs 
may note the addition of a vocational 
school, a junior college, a course in 
music, or an expanded health service, 
but the internal changes having to do 
with the effect of schooling on the in- 
dividual, and thus on the whole people, 
are rarely noted by the casual observer. 
If noted at all, it is usually only in 
terms of certain partial manifestations 
that appear to conflict with precon- 
ceived notions of what education al- 
ways has done and always should do. 
These changes in depth will be dis- 
cussed here, with particular attention 
to the effect they promise to have in 
casting the classroom teacher in a 
strategic role far more important than 
the one he is now playing. For forty 
years our attention has been upon the 
administrator. In the new schools the 
administrator will be a person of far 


*An address given before an All-College 
‘Conference held at Teachers College. 


greater worth than ever before, but 
he will not have so much of a mono 
oly. The stage will be filled with 
people—it will not be a setting for just 
one actor. 


STUDIES OF WELL-SUPPORTED 
SCHOOLS 


In studies which have recently been 
made and are currently under way in 
the schools of 60 communities in this 
area—eight in New York City and the 
others in New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Connecticut—an 
opportunity has been afforded to study 
education in depth. We were seeking 
the answer to the question: Are there 
any signs in the education evolving in 
these schools of what Noah Webster 
must have had in mind when he said, 
“In a democracy the whole power of 
education must be used”; or what John 
Dewey must have had in mind when 
he said that failure to follow the ideas 
in education of our best and wisest 
citizens would destroy our democracy? 

From this interesting adventure, in 
which hundreds of staff members and 
some laymen from the 60 communi- 
ties participated as a part of the work 
of the Metropolitan School Study 
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Council, signs may be noted of the 
gradual emergence of education of 
great power which in time may justify 
the statements of Noah Webster and 
John Dewey. 

Some 6,000 descriptions of striking 
practice which were drawn together 
by hundreds of workers were exam- 
ined to discover what patterns might 
a . The results are given in the 
report What Schools Can Do,' a de- 
scription of ror patterns of practice 
with some 1,500 brief illustrations of 
manifestations of these patterns as 
drawn from the original 6,000 de- 
scriptions. Some of these patterns 
are well established; others are rather 
generally established; still others are 


found only here and there and are — 


obviously in their early beginnings, 
or may even be false starts or false 
interpretations. 


FOUR CHARACTERISTICS OF 
GOOD SCHOOLS 


Four over-all pertinent character- 
istics can be noted in these ror pat- 
terns. 

1. More skills contributing to eco- 
nomic and social efficiency and to in- 
dividual intelligence are taught. For 
example, to reading, writing, and arith- 
metic is added continually expanding 
attention to oral communication: per- 
son to person, in audience situations, 
and among members of groups. Fur- 
thermore, these skills are taught 
through a longer span of school life. 
Reading, for example, is taught 


1 What Schools Can Do—One Hundred and 
One Patterns of Educational Practice. New 
York: M itan School Study Council, 525 
West 120th 1945. 


through the high school, with atten- 
tion given to phases of reading nor- 
mally neglected. There is inc 
success also in the teaching of skills 
in life situations in which individuals 
can grow from where they are rather 
than from some preconceived bench 
mark. This practice promises more 
prolonged and more functional use. 
In areas where there is no provision 
for the teaching of skills in real-life 
situations, an increased number of life- 
like situations have been invented. 

There is a distinction between teach- 
ing in “real-life situations” and in “life- 
like situations.” An example of the 
former occurs whenever pupils dis- 
charge some useful, worth-while serv- 
ice that has to be done by someone: 
taking the luncheon milk order for 
all the classes in the school, collecting 
the milk money, paying the bill to 
the dairy, and totaling and balancing 
the accounts. Skillful teachers utilize 
such necessary jobs about the school 
as devices for teaching children, in 
this instance a laboratory situation in 
arithmetic. 

There are hardly enough real-life 
situations of this sort to provide all 
the firsthand experience and experi- 
ment which children need in master- 
ing skills. Consequently, teachers have 
become resourceful in developing sit- 
uations which are lifelike. The pupils 
“take a trip across the continent.” 
They estimate the amount of money 
needed, budget expenses, calculate 
train and bus fares, figure the saving 
effected by going this way instead of 
that. They do not really take the trip, 
but they enact within the classroom 
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much of what would take place on 
such a trip. Where the teacher is en- 
thusiastic, the children enter into the 
spirit of the thing. They know the 
situation is not real, but they appreci- 
ate its lifelike quality, and to the extent 
that they do this the experiences they 
have may be nearly as good in de- 
veloping mastery of arithmetic skills 
as real situations. 

While this leaves a goodly part of 
the teaching of the skills to the formal 
and less efficient methods, the shift to 
more effective methods is pronounced 
and gives promise of continued im- 
provement. 

2. In the mastery of knowledge 
these schools have shown themselves 
capable of bringing the children at all 
levels a much wider range of import- 
ant understanding than they now have 
of the character of the world about 
them and of the forces which have 
operated throughout our history. It 
is not unusual to find children in 
junior high school who have read 
more books than their parents have, 
even when they come from somewhat 
privileged homes. It is amazing to dis- 
cover how much children have found 
the time to read, and the character 
and scope of what they have read. 
Here, too, there is an increasing 
richness of invention of methods 
which make the achievement of know- 
ledge possible through firsthand ex- 
perience and simulated life experience. 
This gives every promise of providing 
that increased intelligence which 
comes from increasing our knowledge 
in a way that makes it an organized, 
useful, cross-referenced whole. 


Certainly one reason why children 
read so much in the good schools is 
that there are many, many books 
available and teachers use clever de- 
vices to introduce children to books, 
In addition, it may be noted that good 
teachers seem to have discovered that 
it is not necessary to talk all the time; 
children have more leisure to read and 
do other work because the teacher has 
discovered that teaching does not con- 
sist entirely of talking. Effective teach- 
ers are gardeners, not carpenters. 

3. There is increasing resourceful- 
ness on the part of schools in setting 
up situations through which young- 
sters can find those facets of the com- 
plex world to which they individually 
respond better than others, and asso- 
ciated with those opportunities for 
self-discovery are frequently to be 
found wise teachers who not only can 
diagnose the presence of such abilities, 
but who have the power to draw out 
of the chrysalis, as it were, what 
might otherwise remain dormant. 

It is interesting that good schools 
do not seem to be built on the notion 
that education flows either entirely 
outward from the individual or en- 
tirely inward from the universe. They 
seem to recognize no conflict between 
the selection of skills and knowledges 
judged useful in the world by adult 
standards and the discovery of the 
special aptitudes in individual boys and 
girls and young people. Schools that 
are intent on discovering what lies in 
the chrysalis provide marvelously rich 
environmental settings for children 


but, in addition, they put in charge 
of these settings teachers who have 
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the ability to discover the talents as 
they show up in these rich situations, 
and that even more remarkable ability 
of drawing out and developing these 
talents. What it may mean for the eco- 
nomic well-being of the people, what- 
ever it may mean for personal happi- 
ness, is brought out by even a brief 
consideration of the tremendous com- 
plexity of modern environment. Chil- 
dren differ in their ability to respond 
to all sorts of situations, including 
comptometers, milling machines, vio- 
lins, airplanes, and so on. An effective 
society must discover those who are 
better than others in each of these 
vastly varied facets of modern living. 

4. Finally, there is evidence that 
there are teachers with the back- 
ground of experience and knowledge 
and the essential good sense to be able 
to observe the slow unfolding of the 
gross behavior patterns which we 
speak of as intelligence, personality, 
character, citizenship, ability to work 
with others, and, seeing this slow evo- 
lution, to lend a hand at critical times 
in the broadening of individual hori- 
zons, in helping boys and girls and 
young people to build “more stately 
mansions” for their lives. 

This is in decided contrast to the 
typical negative approach which pun- 
ishes the individual when he fails to 
achieve something at least approxi- 
mating mediocrity in his behavior. It 
does more than this—it helps him to 
develop behavior patterns far superior 
to the average. What could such 
teachers do if they could lend a hand 
in the evolution of a goodly propor- 
tion of the individuals of a generation? 


They could literally lift the character 
of a people. This is a positive, creative 
approach, not a negative, pathological 
one. If we can somehow discover 
what it takes to do these things, we 
shall have an education of great power 
—an education that can build the very 
stuff of a democracy, thus not only 
keeping it from destruction, but rais- 
ing it to higher planes than those neces- 
sary simply for survival—in brief, an 
education that will help us in realizing 
democracy. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
TEACHERS 


It is not urged that in the emerging 
school the board of education add this 
or that course, this or that additional 
offering; that administrators or super- 
visors must do this or that. Instead, 
what has been stated has to do with 
the behavior of teachers and pupils in 
individual classrooms and can hardly 
be achieved by teachers who have less 
than the three characteristics which 


we often argue about: they must be 


“born” teachers;? they must be richly 
experienced, not only academically, 
but in life; they must be masters of the 
tools of their trade. 

One can but be impressed with the 
tremendous range of ability of the 
first-rate teachers whose work re- 
sponds to observation in all the above 
four points of view. They do not have 
single-track minds. The work in all 
these areas goes on, many aspects si- 
multaneously, but attention is contin- 
uously paid to all of them. The young- 


2 Perhaps “born” of an unusual home and 
school environment. 
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sters working under them are growing 
in ability to exercise and utilize skills, 
in knowledge of the world we live in, 
in understanding of their own respon- 
siveness to this many-sided world, in 
patterns of personal behavior. But the 
observer stepping into one of these 
classrooms is not impressed by this tre- 
mendous complexity, but rather by a 
simple, garden-like quality. Such 
teachers are not hurried; they are not 
surrounded by tensions. 


AVAILABILITY OF GOOD 
TEACHERS 


Recently the writer discussed these 
matters with a group of businessmen. 
One asked whether there would be 
enough such teachers. Of course no 
one knows the answer to that question. 
A guess may be hazarded that the 
native ability, if that is what it is, 
which with proper opportunities gives 
us a Mr. Chips, or those two or three 
teachers, or maybe that one teacher, 
all of us have had who “made a differ- 
ence in our lives,” is much more widely 
represented in our population than we 
have suspected. Certainly we see it 
manifested in the attitude of people 


who are not in the education business, 
How much more might it be mani- 
fested if the conditions under which 
teachers work were improved? Again 
it is a good guess that a fair proportion 
of teachers now in school have that 
seeing eye that could be helped to 
see if it were given the tools of greater 
understanding of life which comes 
through the years but which may be 
accelerated by taking thought; that 
seeing eye that sees the special talents 
which lie in the individual chrysalis; 
that seeing eye that makes us aware of 
the slow growth of behavior patterns 
which certainly do change between 
the ages of six and eighteen, but in 
which there are just as certainly no 
crises at nine o’clock every morning. 
Exactly what those proper environ- 
mental conditions are is not known, 
but it is known that more such teachers 
are found where more is spent, where 
classes are smaller, and where the com- 
munity has higher expectations. It is 
worth considering also that more of 
those teachers would emerge if more 
teachers were to accept the possibility 
that this ability lies within them- 


selves. 
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Changing Concept of Teacher Status 


ROMA GANS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


0 Most of us “teacher status” has 
oe cme to mean salary, tenure, and 
retirement. Certainly these three prob- 
lems of a teacher’s status are important, 
and far from solved. Perhaps a new day 
is coming, when concern for the well- 
being of teachers will be felt not only 
by educators, but also by the public. 

A poll of public opinion in 1943 
revealed that 58 per cent of the public 
considered teachers underpaid! The 
Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, in a study of teach- 
ers’ annual earnings, reported that the 
average teacher’s salary in 1942 was 
$1,500, while the average pay of fac- 
tory workers during the same year was 
$2,050. Not that factory workers were 
overpaid, but what a striking commen- 
tary on the economic level of the pro- 
fession of teaching! No wonder that 
between the fall of 1941 and the spring 
of 1943 approximately 250,000 teach- 
ers, or one-third of the profession, left 
teaching posts for other fields of en- 
deavor—some to military service, but 
the majority to more remunerative and 
more “appreciated” posts. In 1944 more 
than 7,000 classrooms were in want of 
professionally educated teachers. This 
last fact, perhaps more than any other, 


has finally awakened the general pub- 


lic’s concern. If teachers become a 


scarcity, what happens to “the educa- 
tion of my child?” 

Obviously, in the face of a great 
teacher shortage, teacher tenure took 
a new turn; the problem of “getting 
rid of teachers” was replaced by the 
problem of “holding teachers.” Since 
the low years in the early 1930's, 
tenure laws for teachers have been 
passed more rapidly. As of January, 
1944, the National Education Associa- 
tion reported twenty-three states with 
continuing contracts or other provi- 
sions for tenure. It must be realized, 
too, that the publicity attending 
teacher dismissals has to some degree 
reduced the number of them in areas 
unaffected by tenure legislation. The 
favorable attitude developing toward 
civil liberties is bound to be reflected in 
added security for teachers. The impor- 
tance of teacher tenure is gaining rec- 
ognition, and this statement by a school 
superintendent is heartily endorsed: 


Fair and equitable tenure legislation adds 
to the teacher’s sense of serenity and frees 
him from haunting uncertainties. This 
well-deserved freedom from the petty 
personal or political reprisals releases the 
full power of his energies for the impor- 
tant service of teaching.* 


1H. B. Allman, Tenure Legislation, How to 
Get It—How to Keep It. National Education 
Association, May, 1944. 
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In regard to the third factor com- 
monly considered in relation to teacher 
status, namely retirement, real gains 
have been made. The Research Divi- 
sion of the NEA, in summarizing facts 
relating to this need, states that 98.5 
per cent of the teachers from areas 
reporting have old-age protection on a 
joint-contributory basis.” There is wide 
difference in over-all and specific de- 
tails of the plans, but the trend toward 
more adequate retirement plans for an 
ever-increasing number of teachers is 
definite. 

So with reference to these three 
basic needs—adequate income, the 
right to continue in a position on a 
tenure plan, and old-age protection— 
favorable trends are indicated. The or- 
ganizations and leaders who have 
worked zealously for these gains real- 
ize fully that efforts must be sustained 
in safeguarding and extending them, 
especially during the restless postwar 
adjustment period. 


OTHER BASIC TEACHER NEEDS 


While these three needs have a very 
real bearing on the status of the teach- 
ing profession, to consider status in 
terms of them only is a serious error. 
Some inquiries into reasons for teachers’ 
leaving the profession indicate that 
other factors must be taken into con- 
sideration if the status is to be satisfy- 
ing. Appreciation on the part of the 
public and administrators of the im- 
portance of teaching, opportunity for 
teachers to participate in planning pro- 

2 National Education Association, Research 
Bulletin, “Statistics of State and Local Teacher 


Retirement Systems, 1943-1944,” Vol. 23, No. 2, 
April, 1945. 


grams, personal satisfaction in growth 
stimulated by dynamic professional 
leadership, and a sense of belonging to 
community life are so essential that 
even if salaries, tenure, and future re- 
tirement plans are satisfactory but one 
or several of these other factors are 
lacking, the resultant status may dis- 
courage the very type of teacher that 
education today needs. 

These latter needs, although hereto- 
fore not so loudly championed as the 
former three, are the concern of 
teacher organizations, the leaders in 
education, and other civic groups. 
They must receive even greater atten- 
tion if the soundness of the education 
of the nation’s children and youth is 
to be assured. Such satisfactions as 
being recognized as a worthy con- 
tributor to an essential phase of Amer- 
ican life, being encouraged to cooper- 
ate in the development of important 
community ventures, feeling a con- 
tinuing challenge coupled with a grow- 
ing sense of adequacy, and being identi- 
fied as a citizen in community affairs 
make the warp and woof of construc- 
tive living. They are the prerequisites 
for a good life in any profession. 

While gains are apparent all along 
this wider front of status, there seems 
to be a conspicuous lack of recognition 
of the relation of the status need to 
the need to develop a strong educa- 
tional program. Never in the history 
of the world has the importance of 
education to the future well-being of 
the world been so clearly indicated as 
now. The development of citizens 
competent to chart new international 
relations within a permanent peace 
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and to resolve the many con- 
flicts on the home front is in large part 
the obligation of the teaching profes- 
sion. This is our function in our dem- 
ocratic society, now “one-world” con- 
scious. To accomplish this we must be 
alert, sensitive, continually learning, 
active in remaking our schools’ pro- 
grams, giving of our services, as ma- 
ture citizens, to the pressing socio- 
civic needs of our locality and nation. 
Obviously, to do this we must be free 
from economic or tenure worries; ob- 
viously, too, we must be free from the 
frustrations of other inadequacies of 
our status. To accomplish one we must 
continue to achieve the other. 


CURRICULUM REVISION AND 
TEACHER STATUS 


There are two general oversights or 
errors which frequently affect the suc- 
cessful flow of this logic in school 
practice. The first comes from those 
who are eager to improve the educa- 
tion of children and youth, but who 
feel that the only way to do this with 
teachers not recently educated, and 
often not frequently active in cur- 
riculum revision, is to increase the very 
compulsions which have belittled and 
even benumbed the growing person- 
ality of the teacher. Good program 
revisions in the correct sense of that 
qualification have been planned very 
carefully and wisely to stimulate 
teacher growth through participation, 
through increased appropriate recogni- 
tion and similar methods, rather than 
through dictating and prescribing prac- 
tices. Nevertheless, a number of teach- 
ers have reported that in recent years 
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they have felt a trend toward restrict- 
ing their creative efforts, rather than 
utilizing them. Participation of schools 
in the war effort has been one reason 
offered for this retarded movement, 
but it seems unlikely that the participa- 
tive approach would have been aban- 
doned, even to include war work in 
the schools’ program if its importance 
to achievement had been clearly under- 
stood and accepted by those in admin- 
istrative and supervisory positions. 
The second of the general oversights 
or errors must be lodged at the teach- 
er’s door. All too often when an 
educational revision of the school’s 
work is being contemplated, individual 
teachers or groups, organized or un- 
organized, set out to frustrate efforts. 
When such action comes from anyone 
eager for salary improvement, tenure, 
and adequate retirement compensation 
it reveals clearly again that the implicit 
relationship between the quality of the 
educational program and the status of 
the teacher has not been viewed as one 
interactive force. Even when the gen- 
eral procedure has not been so demo- 
cratically planned as one might wish, 
if the aim of those guiding the cur- 
riculum revision is to seek better 
growth of children and youth, all 
efforts of teachers of professional status 
should be with, not against, the venture. 
When the issue is one of autocratic 
or conscriptive administrative changes, 
teacher groups should do everything to 
change the procedure. If efforts to 
block the entire program are exerted 
from within the teacher group, teach- 
ers should come into action, correcting 
the destructive efforts of their erring 
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or shortsighted coworkers. No organ- 
ized profession grows healthily without 
resorting to its own correctives. To 
deny growth in this field of discipline 
is to act as if we were a special- 
privileged group, exempt from crit- 
icism, therefore free to decay in our 
obsolescence; or, to indulge ourselves 
in this destructive effort is to justify 
the accusation made by some of our 
public that we act as if the community 
owed us a living—perhaps only by 
reason of our having been born. 

Efforts to prevent occurrences of 
this professional delinquency are ob- 
servable on all sides. It would be es- 
pecially timely for all teacher organi- 
zations to take stock now of their 
constructive work toward rebuilding 
the schools’ programs to meet the hope- 
ful aspirations of the present and to 
participate in initiating far-reaching 
curriculum revisions in every city and 
hamlet of our nation. Would that this 
might be taken not as a suggestion, but 
as an assignment! 

The problem is far from simple. It is 
complicated by many threads hard to 
disentangle and deal with. For ex- 
ample, the lag in some schools, pro- 
duced by poor leadership, results in a 
disturbance as soon as an aspiring edu- 
cational leader, whether he is a new 
teacher, a principal or a superinten- 
dent, makes an attempt to overcome 
this lethargy. If we are affected by our 
environment, a static dull one should 
produce a static dull person. A sudden 
awakening may occur to some after 
years of work in a humdrum, yes, even 
a so-called “efficient” school, but to 
many it must be gradual and through 


some avenue of personal readiness, 
However, in many communities some 
individual teachers have become con. 
spicuous by reason of being the die 
hards, the guardians of complacency, 
In one community where a change in 
the high school program was proposed 
which would enable youths to receive 
a diploma without the completion of 
two years of a foreign language, one 
teacher conducted a campaign, not 
only among the teachers, but also 
among the least ethical “ward heelers” 
and brought about the dismissal of the 
principal, the superintendent, and four 
of the teachers who were strongly in 
favor of this curriculum change. Thov- 
sands of children have failed to receive 
the benefit of education to meet essen- 
tial needs because of a few teachers’ 
opposition, and sometimes not for rea- 
sons of educational aim, but rather for 
reasons of personal convenience. 
This is a dilemma of such magnitude 
that no professionally minded teacher 
should remain oblivious to it, or inac- 
tive in regard to it. Improvement of 
the programs from the kindergarten 
through high school must not wait for 
such individuals to retire or to become 
too weak to fight. In fact, real growth 
in the status of our profession demands 
that we as individuals and groups study 
this serious matter and deal with it 
judiciously and constructively. 


ESSENTIAL PERSONNEL 
POLICIES 


The real problem is one common to 
other professions, namely, dealing with 
the unfit. No one is reckless enough 
today to argue for dealing with the 
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problem simply but directly—by dis- 
missal. From most experiences it is cor- 
rect to deduce that there is no simple 
dismissal. Unfair dismissals have created 
a widespread uneasiness and suspicion. 
Yet sabotage of the education of chil- 
dren and youth must be checked and 
prevented. Sometimes a shift in pro- 
fessional responsibility, placing a per- 
son in a position where there can be 
a flow of constructive energy makes 
severance of professional ties unneces- 
sary. However, when the problem is 
not one which can be solved by a shift 
or modification of work, and all other 
sound approaches to the problem have 
failed, then the drastic solution must be 
resorted to. To dodge it or defer it 
indefinitely, now a widespread prac- 
tice, is to be guilty of unfitness too. 

In this field of educational respon- 
sibility we as a profession have not 
made much growth, perhaps because 
all too often administrators have con- 
sidered this as their headache, and 
teachers have considered it as a prob- 
lem to approach only for prevention, 
instead of the two meeting to study, 
plan, and formulate policy on this 
serious yet common professional status 
problem. 

A policy established with due regard 
for all facts and relevant circumstances, 
including those subtle, underlying pres- 
sures which may be the cause of de- 
structive teacher behavior, worked out 
cooperatively by teachers, administra- 
tors, and supervisors with competent 
legal and medical counsel, then acted 
upon intelligently, seems the only 
promising way out. How the dilemma 
is handled must be on as high a level 


of judicious procedure as can possibly 
be evolved. This policy will probably 
be more successful if its formulation is 
studied before any case arises. All too 
often a policy is established after an 
emergency needs to be met, and then 
it is considered as a rationalization or 
defense on the part of those re- 
sponsible. 


IMPROVED STANDARDS 
FOR TEACHERS 


The problem of status has still other 
very important angles. The preservice 
education of teachers is a highly sig- 
nificant one, and one that shows satis- 
fying developments. The number of 
years of education beyond the high 
school is increasing, with a rapidly 
growing number of teachers of all 
grade levels securing Master’s degrees. 
In addition to this fact, the assumption 
that years of preparation might vary 
in relation to the age of the pupil 
taught is being eradicated. Single salary 
schedules recognize this growth in the 
assumption of professional education 
requirements for teaching all ages. 

Certification rules raising or estab- 
lishing the qualifications of teachers 
are being made in a number of states, 
and with a view to strengthening the 
educational preparation of teachers. 

Although one may not agree regard- 
ing the wisdom of some qualifications 
for certification, in general, the policy 
of tightening certification rules is 
sound. Especially now does it seem 
wise to be watchful, because during the 
war years, as the teacher shortage grew, 
many states and localities relaxed their 
standards with the result that more 
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than 100,000 temporary permits were 
issued to teachers not properly pre- 
pared to meet existing certification or 
other selective standards. Immediate re- 
turn to previous and even higher 
standards, and cancellation of tem- 
porary certificates of those still unable 
to meet the educational requirements 
seem imperative to avoid a real loss 
in the educational level of the profes- 
sion. Of course this shift cannot be 
made unless efforts to improve condi- 
tions of teachers are continued, even 
intensified, in order that those with 
provisional certificates may be replaced. 

A few more words about certifica- 
tion rules and all regulations governing 
the selection of teachers. First, greater 
interest in and respect for high stand- 
ards for teachers will certainly be 
created if teachers share in determining 
them; and second, a real profession of 
teachers in a democracy should aid in 
determining conditions which are of 
such importance to their own profes- 
sional status and should participate in 
the establishment of eligibility for 
membership within the profession. 
Teachers seem to be sharing more fre- 
quently in these significant professional 
decisions, but the instances are so few 
that they are conspicuous. Greater in- 
terest in this phase of professional 
growth and increased eagerness of 
teachers to share in the work will 
insure more maturity in this important 
area in the life of the profession. 


TEACHER STATUS AND CIVIC 
PARTICIPATION 


All of the foregoing may seem pre- 
requisites for increased civic respon- 


sibility for teachers. A life free from 
economic stress and tenure worries, 
with the security that comes from feel- 
ing adequately prepared for the posi- 
tion, plus the assurance of continued 
growth through stimulating leadership 
and opportunities for cooperative ef- 
forts in meeting arising needs—all these 
conditions should provoke greater in- 
terest in public affairs. Certainly they 
will for many within our group; in 
fact, some teachers have risked much 
to enter into community affairs of in- 
terest to them. However, the long- 
standing separation of the school’s 
program from immediate communi 

needs, and the desire and even the in- 
sistence that schools keep aloof from 
ongoing life cannot be countered 
slowly by a laissez-faire attitude and 
yet have education fulfill its function 
at this promising yet critical period of 
our national life. Therefore, it is of 
major importance that each of us with- 
in the profession, and as members of 
professional organizations, stimulate 
wider information, greater concern, 
and increased participation in the issues 
of our time. Out of teacher activity in 
community committees dealing with 
local problems, political elections, 
major national and international issues 
will come a new maturity that will 
develop the knowledge and perspective 
needed in curriculum development 
in future years. Such growth within 
the profession will be reflected in the 
public’s attitude toward teachers. It is 
common knowledge that, at present, 
teachers as a group do not count in 
national political planning circles of 
this country—a shocking fact to some 
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of our visitors from foreign countries 
such as Chile, where the teachers are 
an influential group in shaping politi- 
cal trends. We have not yet achieved 
such status, but we need to. The 
strengthening of our influence on na- 
tional affairs will affect the public’s 
attitude toward the importance of edu- 
cation to the nation’s progress. A cam- 
paign such as was waged in the recent 
war years to help the public, and even 
the profession, to realize that educa- 
tion is an essential service in wartime 
will never have to be repeated. 

All the steps in the various phases of 
building salary improvement, tenure 
laws, adequate retirement plans, in- 


creased satisfactions in the recognition 
of teaching and the magnitude of edu- 
cation’s service to our national life are 
to be defended and encouraged. The 
whole outlook must, in addition to 
these emphases, be reshaped and broad- 
ened to include more attention to the 
importance of increased and more 
widespread activities of teachers as 
citizens. The recognition of this inclu- 
sive pattern of teacher status as an 
inherent part of curriculum rebuilding 
will not only increase immeasurably the 
future success of this great national 
task, but will also increase the tempo 
at which material improvements are 
achieved. 
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The Future of Rural America 


FRANK W. CYR 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE future of rural America holds 
gpk and interesting possibilities. 
For the first time, American industry is 
prepared for the mass production of 
products adapted to the needs of rural 
people. The barriers of isolation and 
drudgery which have held back our 
rural communities are rapidly crum- 
bling. Whether or not increase in pro- 
duction will result in better communi- 
ties and a higher standard of living will 
depend largely on the people of our 
open country and towns—on their 
ability to solve their own problems and 
to realize all their opportunities. This 
ability, in turn, will depend on how 
they are trained. Thus, tremendous 
responsibility rests upon the ‘public 
schools of rural America. 

Progress in rural areas is important 
to the entire nation. It has been esti- 
mated that fifty years hence 80 per cent 
of the population of the United States 
will be descendants of people now liv- 
ing in rural areas. The large cities are 
no longer able to maintain their popula- 
tions without the constant flow of new 
blood from the country. At the same 
time, our farms are producing approxi- 
mately twice as many young people as 
can make a living on the farm. The 
future of our nation depends primarily 
on the quality of its population. 


Three major problems must be dealt 
with in building the rural America of 
the future: (1) the adaptation and use 
of modern technology in rural areas, 
(2) the preservation and development 
of the values inherent in rural life, and 
(3) the adaptation of the social struc- 
ture to modern needs. The most urgent 
of these problems is the adaptation and 
use of the products of modern indus- 
try. For the past half century the rapid 
industrial development of our cities has 
been the focus of national attention. In- 
dustry has developed products adapted 
to the use of people massed together 
in large metropolitan centers, and in- 
dustrial inventions such as the steam 
engine have brought people together 
in large groups. In the past few years, 
however, this situation has changed. 
The development of the internal com- 
bustion engine and of the highway 
has made rapid transportation available 
to every community and to almost 
every family. The press, the radio, and 
the telephone have made possible easy 
communication in rural areas. Rural 
electrification, which in the next few 
years will make tremendous strides, is 
bringing light and power to the Amer- 
ican farm. The modern farm tractor, 
instead of being a small imitation of a 
railroad locomotive, is a power unit 
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designed and adapted for use on the 
average American farm. These new 
technological products can be a 

werful constructive force in com- 
munity life if properly guided and di- 
rected. But efficient use and intelligent 
direction of these technological de- 
velopments require a sound program of 
education. 

There is new recognition of the 
values of rural life. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago the American people looked 
upon the large city as the most satis- 
factory place in which to live, but 
American leaders are now beginning 
to realize that there are many advan- 
tages in the life of the rural community; 
for example, greater stability and se- 
curity, a finer environment for rearing 
children, greater opportunity to par- 
ticipate democratically in the life of the 
community, and greater opportunity 
to live close to nature. 

But new technological developments 
which are taking place necessitate re- 
organization of the rural social struc- 
ture. The town is no longer isolated 
from other towns or from the sur- 
rounding countryside. The farmers 
living within the trade area of the town 
may be closer to its activities than the 
village dweller who does not have an 
automobile or a telephone. But medical 
and health service, guidance and edu- 
cation must be provided for rural areas. 
Despite the progress in scientific medi- 
cine made during the past quarter cen- 
tury, a large part of rural America has 
poorer medical service than it had years 
ago. This condition exists because we 
have not developed the kind of co- 
Operative association which can make 


modern medical service and hospitaliza- 
tion available in small communities. In 
like manner we must recognize the 
need for guidance and education and 
provide the kind of social structure 
which will make possible broader op- 
portunities in these fields. Two of the 
major problems of education in rural 
areas are financing equal educational 
opportunity and providing adequate 
educational supervision. A reorganiza- 
tion of our political units and of our 
units of school administration may be 
necessary in order to solve these prob- 
lems. 


FINANCING EQUAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


No one but rural people themselves 
can answer the question, “Can we af- 
ford equal educational opportunity in 
rural America?” They will have to 
decide what kind of educational op- 
portunities they want for their chil- 
dren, whether or not they are willing 
to pay for these opportunities in each 
local schoo] district or prefer to re- 
organize the financial structure of 
rural education so that every source 
of wealth can carry its part of the 
financial burden. 

There are 12,001,000 pupils enrolled 
in rural schools. This is 48 per cent of 
all public school pupils in the United 
States. There are 451,661 teachers in 
rural schools, or 50 per cent of all the 
nation’s teachers. There are 189,062 
rural school buildings, or 82 per cent 
of all school buildings in the United 
States. We are transporting more than 
4 million children daily in buses to 
and from school at an annual cost of 
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approximately 70 million dollars a year. 
To carry on this tremendous education 
program, only 38 per cent of all public 
school funds are spent on rural schools. 
The rural teacher gets an average salary 
of $959 per year as compared with 
$1,955 for urban teachers. Only $86 is 
spent annually per pupil in average 
daily attendance in rural schools as 
compared with $125 in urban schools. 
Rural schools cannot secure equall 
competent teachers for half the salary 
paid by urban schools. Rural pupils 
cannot enjoy equal educational oppor- 
tunity with their urban cousins on the 
far smaller amount expended. It seems 
unthinkable that in America, which 
we are proud to call the land of op- 
portunity, we should deny more than 
half of our children equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. If we had pro- 
vided the educational program needed 
to teach our rural children how to 
conserve the fertility of soil, we would 
not today be faced with the fact that 
one-third of the fertility of our soil 
has already been destroyed. Mainten- 
ance of soil fertility, which is basic to 
the maintenance of our civilization, 
will be possible only through a sound 
educational program. Despite the nat- 
ural advantages to health of rural liv- 
ing, statistics of the Army show a 
larger percentage of rejections of men 
and women from rural areas than from 
urban. This state of affairs was the 
result of inadequate health education 
and inadequate opportunity to remedy 
health defects before they became 
serious. 

Can we afford equality of educa- 
tional opportunity in rural America? 


Today this country spends almost as 
much for tobacco as for education. Ip 
peacetime it spends more for new 
automobiles than for education. [t 
spends several times as much for crime 
as for education. In deciding whether 
or not we can afford equality of edu- 
cational opportunity we must not over- 
look the returns in health, happiness, 
and sound community life resulting 
from investment in education. 

Does rural America have the funds 
necessary to pay for an adequate edu- 
cational program? The educational bill 
for rural America is less than 1 billion 
dollars, or less than 20 per cent of the 
business done last year by agricultural 
cooperatives alone. According to best 
estimates, the farmers of the United 
States have saved 14 billion dollars dur- 
ing these war years which will be in 
reserve to build a better rural America 
in the years just ahead. Already plans 
have been made for complete electri- 
fication of the farms in the United 
States. The cost of such electrification 
is estimated at 3% billion dollars. 
Surely this is one of the most worth- 
while investments that can be made to 
raise the standard of living in the open 
country. The manufacturers of farm 
equipment, household equipment, auto- 
mobiles, and other products are already 
planning to sell to this farm market 
now available. Is it not reasonable to 
assume that some of these billions of 
dollars in reserve will be spent for pub- 
lic education? Is there any investment 
that will bring greater and more sub- 
stantial dividends? Under our present 
system of taxation many rural school 
districts are expending a large part of 
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their income for education and yet are 
able to provide only meager educa- 
tional opportunity. This is because we 
have continued to depend on the gen- 
eral property tax, which was a good 
tax when our national wealth was al- 
most entirely in the form of general 
property, but is no longer adequate for 
the total support of education when 
the major part of our national wealth 
is in stocks, bonds, and other non- 
taxable forms. Many rural communities 
can provide equal educational oppor- 
tunity only if the general property tax 
is supplemented by state equalization 
funds; many states in the Union can 
provide equal educational opportunity 
only if state funds are supplemented by 
funds from the Federal Government. 
It is interesting to note that the states 
with very low incomes—primarily the 
agricultural states—are making the 
greatest effort to provide educational 
opportunity, and with the least success. 
These are the states which have the 
largest proportion of children, the 
largest families, and the most children 
to educate. These are the states in 
which there is the greatest migration 
to the other and wealthier states. In 
other words, the poorer states are pro- 
viding a large part of the citizens of 
the wealthier states. No state can as- 
sure an intelligent, educated citizenry 
by having good schools within its 
borders alone. The responsibility for 
a sound educational program and a 
well-trained citizenry rests upon the en- 
tire nation. The citizens of the United 
States must decide whether or not 
they want equality of educational op- 
portunity for the children of America. 


A PROGRAM OF SUPERVISION 
FOR RURAL EDUCATION 


One of the most important postwar 
developments in rural education will 
be the expansion of rural supervision. 
There are now approximately 1,600 
rural supervisors in the 3,085 counties 
in the United States, and the number 
is being rapidly increased, particularly 
in the South. There is no more effec- 
tive method of improving rural schools 
and rural education than through a 
sound program of supervision. But 
rural school supervision is not an un- 
mixed blessing. Its value depends on its 
quality. The supervisor who devotes 
all her time to keeping records and 
getting out reports, to running ad- 
ministrative errands, or to enforcing 
the law is not really a supervisor but a 
clerical worker. Such procedure is of 
little help to either pupils or teachers. 
School supervision should take a lesson 
from industry. A good foreman is no 
longer the man who can drive his 
workmen the hardest; he is the man 
who can see, with the workers, how the 
job ought to be done and help them 
to do it more easily and efficiently. 
We need supervisors who can look at 
the job of learning with the teacher, 
see what the individual pupil’s needs 
are, and plan, with the teacher, how 
they can be met. 

A very effective program of rural 
supervision has been carried on in New 
Jersey for nearly thirty years. There 
the supervisors are called “helping 
teachers.” This term expresses more 
nearly than any other the kind of 
supervision we need. We have reached 
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the point where altogether too much 
is expected of the classroom teacher, 
more than is possible for one person to 
accomplish. We expect the classroom 
teacher to study the community and 
find out the kind of environment in 
which the pupils live. We expect the 
teacher to know and understand each 
individual child, his problems and 
needs. We expect the teacher to know 
how to meet these. individual needs. 
We expect the classroom teacher to 
select textbooks and supplementary 
materials, to set up curriculum objec- 
tives, and to organize units of study. 
We expect the classroom teacher to 
carry on any community activities pro- 
vided through the school. It is quite 
clear that this is an impossible task 
and that much of the work can be 
done by a helping teacher who is not 
primarily responsible for classroom 
teaching, but who can sit down with 
the teachers and discuss their problems, 
find out what the individual needs of 
the pupils are, and discover ways of 
meeting them. A good helping teacher 
can work with the classroom teacher 
in planning the year’s program, in or- 
ganizing units of study, in setting up 
long-term and immediate objectives, in 
supervising the selection of effective 
teaching material, and in bringing into 
the schools the results of the latest and 
best thought on education. With class- 
room teachers and helping teachers 
working together it is possible to de- 
velop a modern educational program in 
which each does her part. 

Altogether too little time has been 
spent in planning ahead in education, 
in anticipating problems and difficul- 


ties and preparing to meet them. Cer- 
tain other fields of activity are far 
ahead of education in their recognition 
of the absolute necessity for planning, 
The magnificent work of American 
industry in producing the material 
necessary to win the war is a shini 
example of the value of careful plan- 
ning and estimating. Business corpora- 
tions have large staffs responsible for 
nothing but future plans. It is wise for 
supervisors to plan at least a year ahead 
so that they can see what their program 
will be and how it should be carried 
out. 

The impending expansion of rural 
supervision has aroused much discus- 
sion regarding its form of develop- 
ment. In some areas it has been sug- 
gested that there should be subject- 
matter supervisors who would go from 
one school to another working on the 
development of a particular subject, 
and that the local principal or head 
teacher should be a general supervisor. 
This practice has been particularly 
prevalent in city school systems and 
much can be said for it there. In rural 
areas, however, the administrative 
duties of the local principal are so 
numerous and varied that supervision 
inevitably takes second place. Special 
supervisors who serve a group of 
schools and work with groups of 
teachers can achieve better results. In 
some counties there are special super- 
visors of reading, arithmetic, or the 
social studies. Such supervision tends 
to overemphasize a particular subject 
and its importance in the curriculum, 
and to develop unhealthy and inef- 
ficient competition between the super- 
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visors. Most important of all, it tends 
to stress subject matter and to overlook 
the most vital consideration—the needs 
of the individual child. 

In rural schools which have not be- 
come so highly specialized, it seems 
clear that the general supervisor who 
understands the importance of child 
development and the sociological or- 

ization of the community can ac- 
complish by far the most. Such a 
supervisor can help the teachers in set- 
ting up objectives, in organizing teach- 
ing units, in diagnosing special child 
needs, and in securing the types of ma- 
terials and helps the teacher needs in 
order to do her job. 

Another important problem with re- 
gard to supervision is how it should be 
organized. In New Jersey and Cali- 
fornia and in many of the Southern 
States, the supervisor is a member of the 
county superintendent’s staff. In the 
Middle West, supervision is being de- 
veloped through teacher-training in- 
stitutions in which a member of the 
faculty is responsible not only for 
practice teaching of college students 
but also for following up and help- 
ing graduates. This member of the 
faculty carries on a regular supervisory 
program in the immediately adjacent 
counties. Both methods of supervision 
have an important contribution to 
make in the years just ahead. The 
supervision provided by the teacher- 
training institutions makes possible ex- 
perimentation with new educational 
methods. In Illinois, for example, the 
possibilities of supervision have been 
explored and its values demonstrated, 
with the result that supervision is com- 


ing not only to counties which are 
immediately adjacent to the teacher- 
training institution, but to others also. 
It seems likely that in the next few 
years every county in Illinois will have 
an effective supervisory program. 

The quality of the supervision with- 
in a state will depend largely on the 
leadership of the state department of 
education. In a number of states, in- 
cluding New Jersey, the county super- 
visor is paid largely or entirely out of 
the state funds and is not only a mem- 
ber of the county superintendent’s staff 
but, in many respects, a member of 
the state department of education also. 
Through cooperative, state-wide action 
the department is developing curric- 
ulum materials and coordinated state- 
wide programs of education. 


LOOKING AHEAD IN RURAL 
EDUCATION 


Education is not inevitable. It is a 
result of careful thinking and planning. 
The kind of education we provide in 
the years ahead will depend upon our 
ability to analyze and understand the 
rural situation, to formulate education 
objectives, and to develop methods of 
adapting these objectives to rural needs. 
Whether we are reorganizing the cur- 
riculum or the administrative structure 
of the schools, we must know first the 
sociological structure and then build an 
educational program which will grow 
out of and become an integral part of 
community life. This sociological com- 
munity is made up of the social, 
economic, and educational service car- 
ried on. Usually the open country 
is made up of closely knit neighbor- 
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hoods which are part of the larger 
community. Sociological studies show 
that neighborhood life in the open 
country is becoming stronger through 
the increase in the number of human 
contacts between neighbors, but that 
it is not growing as rapidly as the 
human contacts among the people liv- 
ing in the larger local community. The 
curriculum must recognize the en- 
vironment and experiences of the chil- 


dren and beginning with these, as , 


Thomas H. Briggs has said, “teach the 
pupils to do better the desirable things 
they are most likely to do anyway.” 

‘The next step is to decide upon the 
educational program desired. Does the 
community want only an elementary 
education for its children or an edu- 
cational program from the kinder- 
garten through the high school with 
educational offerings for adults? Does 
it want an elementary school which 
merely teaches the three R’s on the 
literacy level, or does it want a cur- 
riculum which prepares citizens to 
understand the problems and respon- 
sibilities which they must face? Does 
it want a school which merely prepares 
for high school and a high school which 
merely prepares for college, or does 
it want an educational program in 
which pupils learn how to attack the 
real problems of everyday life in their 
community? Should there be provision 
for guidance in finding one’s life oc- 
cupation and one’s place in the com- 
munity? Should there be health edu- 
cation? Should the school merely bring 
to rural children the culture of the 
old world or of another region, or 
should it educate them to develop the 


culture in which they live through an 
understanding of their own environ- 
ment? These are the kinds of questions 
which every community must answer, 
For the small communities, it is also 
essential to develop educational facilj- 
ties and methods adapted to their own 
needs. Too often the schools in these 
communities have blindly imitated 
large schools. They have housed them- 
selves in small imitations of 
buildings. They have employed teach- 
ers trained for work in large schools. 
They have patterned the daily sched- 
ule on that of large schools and 
have adopted a curriculum which has 
proved successful in large schools. 
Only through clear understanding of 
the educational objectives to be at- 
tained and use of methods adapted to 
teaching small groups can the small 
school perform its function efficiently. 
The importance of a clear concept 
of the administrative organization must 
not be overlooked. School administra- 
tors have conceived of the administra- 
tive structure as a single corporation. 
Now the American public school, al- 
though democratically organized, has 
not always been efficient in its opera- 
tion. This inefficiency has become more 
evident as the scope of the educational 
program has expanded. A primary goal 
of education, therefore, has been to 
make school administration more ef- 
ficient, and the single corporation 
seemed to be an efficient type of or- 
ganization. The method of working 
out this concept of a single corporation 
operating in a school has varied widely 
among the forty-eight states. In some 
states those who believed that the local 
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attendance area should be the adminis- 
trative unit, entrusted with full re- 
sponsibility for the control and opera- 
tion of the school, have been in the 
majority and these states have given 
the control of the school to the attend- 
ance unit. There are still other states, 
particularly in the South, which have 
favored the county as the administra- 
tive unit and have worked toward 
making an area including a group of 
attendance units the single corporation 
which controls the school. There are 
a few states which have placed the 
control of the schools in the state de- 
partment of education, and recently 
there have been several attempts to 
operate educational programs from an 
administrative unit in Washington in 
which would reside final responsibility 
for control. 

It is quite clear that each type of 
unit, from the local attendance unit 
serving a single school to a unit in the 
Federal Government, has certain ad- 
vantages. It is also clear that each has 
definite disadvantages when given full 
control over the educational program. 
An examination of the administrative 
organization of the forty-eight states 
shows that, despite the efforts to put 
all authority in a single type of admin- 
istrative unit, all three types are neces- 


The local attendance unit can per- 
form most effectively those services 
which require immediate and contin- 
uous face-to-face contacts—the teacher 
working with the individual student; 
the parents working with the school; 
the school cooperating with the com- 
munity. The local attendance unit, 


more than any other, can provide local 
participation in the work of the school 
and give opportunity for development 
of local initiative. 

At the same time it is obvious that 
a larger unit, including a group of local 
communities, can operate more effi- 
ciently in the discharge of many ad- 
ministrative functions. It can provide 
and maintain continuous educational 
leadership which the smaller unit can- 
not afford. It can provide educational 
services, such as supervision, library 
service, health service, and guidance 
service, to a group of schools more 
economically and often more effec- 
tively. A-larger unit can plan school 
buildings, provide for and assist in the 
preparation of budgets, and administer 
school transportation more effectively 
than the local attendance unit. Even 
the intermediate unit is too small for 
effective performance of many educa- 
tional functions. Coordination of edu- 
cational program throughout the state 
is necessary, and the financing and en- 
forcement of a minimum education 
program must be provided on a state- 
wide basis if anything like equality 
of educational opportunity is to be 
achieved. 

We should, therefore, conceive of a 
sound administrative structure not as 
a single corporation, but as a federa- 
tion in which each unit performs the 
functions for which it is best suited 
and in which favorable relations be- 
tween the various units are developed. 
The major problem, then, is that of 
deciding not which unit should carry 
all responsibility, but which functions 
each can perform most effectively and 
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what the relationships between the 
various units should be. 

In setting up a sound administrative 
structure we must achieve democratic 
control and efficiency of operation. 
We must have an organization which 
will provide a coordinated program 
throughout the state and throughout 
the nation, but one in which, at the 
same time, the actual control of what 
is taught remains primarily with the 


local community. This requires a fed. 
erated type of structure corresponding 
more nearly to the structure which 
American cooperatives have developed 
in which the local units retain pri 
control but through district, regional, 
and national organizations achieve the 
coordination essential in modern life 
where large-scale operation, rapid 
transportation, and communication re- 
quire coordinated action. 
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Harnett, ArtHur Lee 


A plan for the further development 
of the Columbia college program for 


Navy V-12 physical training. 1944. 
Harris, Ernest Epwarp 
Scoring for the modern band. 1944. 


. Harris, RayMonpD Parks 


A coordinated program of adult edu- 
cation and recreation for Decatur, Ill. 
1942. 

Harrison 
Selected films for American hi 
and problems. New York, Teachers 
college, 1940. 


. Hauser, Lupwice J. 


An analysis of certain important com- 
munity factors of St. Louis, Missouri, 
in relation to school-plant planning. 
1939. 


Haywarp, W. Georce 
Field sources in support of instruc- 
tion. 1940. 


Heaps, ALLISON 
Book selection for secondary school 
libraries. New York, Wilson, 1942. 


He_mKamp, ALBERT BoHLo 

Report on education to Westchester 
county commission on government. 
1935. 


Henperson, STELLA VAN PATTEN 

A plan for improving and making 
more functional the professional prep- 
aration of prospective secondary school 
teachers at Illinois state normal uni- 
versity. 1937. 
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Henrickson, FLoyp Epwarp 

A proposal for a change in the or- 
ganization of the elementary schools 
in Seattle, Washington, in the light of 
of current educational thought. 1942. 


Hicks, Atvin WeEsLEY 

A plan to accelerate the process of 
adaptation in a New York city school- 
community. 1942. 


BenyaMin Jacos 

A study of the services rendered by 
the department of library and visual 
aids, the public library, and the mu- 
seum of a city in providing instruc- 
tional materials for the public school. 
1942. 


Freperick WiLLiAM 

A plan for the administration of a 
program of occupational adjustment 
for the youth of Rockland — 
N. Y. 1942. 


Hit, Iba 

Some suggestions for curriculum im- 
provement in Maryland; a bulletin of 
curriculum suggestions and materials 
for Maryland educators. 1939. 


. Witson 


The management of community-school 
activity funds in twenty-five selected 
schools in Alabama. 1942. 


Hoven, Artuur JoHN 

Helping rural teachers grow; a co- 
operative program for the education of 
elementary teachers in service in 
Caledonia central district, Vermont, 
developed through participation in the 
cooperative study of the Commission 
of teacher education. 1943. 


Ho.ianp, NicHoias SPRING 
Financing public education in Texas. 
1936. 


. Hotverson, Dorotny 


Write it yourself. 1937. 
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Hope, Epwarp S. 

Statutes proposed for non-teaching 
employees at Howard university. 
1942. 


Hoster, Frep W. 
The administrative organization for 


the apprenticeship-learnership program 
in the Panama canal zone. 1938. 


Houston, Victor M. 

. A plan for i improving the quality 
of classroom questions and question- 
ing, with special reference to the social 
studies in the secondary school. 1936. 


Humpneey, Joe R. 

An educational program for the De- 
partment of public safety of the state 
of Texas. 1938. 


Hunt, Heroin Curistian 
A program of public school education 


for the city of New Rochelle, New 
York. 1940. 


Hustep, Inez M. 

A plan for a coordinated program of 
psychological and guidance services in 
Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 1939. 


. Hvutcucrort, Rosert 


Instructional materials for teaching a 
course in alabaster work at Colorado 
state college of education. 1939. 


Jameson, Denison 

Fantasy in early childhood; a psycho- 
analytic description of personality 
formation in the normal child. 1938. 


Jansen, WILLIAM 

The social agencies and public educa- 
tion in New York city. New York, 
Teachers college, 1940. 


Jenney, K. 

A plan to improve the functional serv- 
ices of the libraries in the public ele- 
mentary schools of New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 


1940. 
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Jounson, Mark Everett 
Participation in the arts as a part of 
teacher preparation. 1939. 


. Jounson, Ras OLiver 


A plan for studying the needs of 
students as a means of continuing the 
program of curriculum improvement 
and evaluation at Morris Brown col- 
lege. 1943. 


Jones, Wiiarp T. 

To develop a plan for improved pay- 
roll management in the Pittsburgh 
public schools. 1941. 


Jostr, Georce DeMeETRIUs 

A more adequate and integrated pro- 
gram of education for the American 
Baptist mission in Burma; a summary 
report on a project. 1935. 


Juan, Kanc-CHEeNnG 

An educational program for China 
in transition. 1940. — 

KAMINETSKY, JOSEPH 

A plan for the improvement of the 
program of religious education in the 
Jewish center Hebrew actnl, New 
York city. 1944. 

Kemprer, Homer Haney 
Organizing and administering the 
N. Y. A. school work program; a 


manual of policies and procedures for 
the secondary school. 1941. 


KeEnDALL, G. GLenn 


_A proposed plan for the future opera- 


tion of the Norris, Tennessee, educa- 
tional program. 1941. 


Kenpatt, GLENN Merrie 
To develop a program of social and 


economic problems study as one 
agency in the rehabilitation of inmates 
of correctional institutions. 1937. 

Later published: New York, Teach- 


ers college, 1939. 


Kentopp, Henry EuGene 


A project to devise and put into 


172. 


173. 


174. 


175. 


177- 


179. 


180. 


operation a plan of functional or. 
ganization for teachers in elemen 
schools of East Orange, N. J. 1940, 


Kincap, AMos 

Public school plant facilities, Summit, 
New Jersey; a study of school hous- 
ing facilities for Summit, New Jersey, 
with recommendations for their exten- 
sion and improvement over the period 
of the next ten years. 1944. 


KINSELLA, JOHN JosEPH 

Wartime adjustment in the mathe- 
matics curriculum, the University high 
school, Ohio state university. 1943. 


KirkLanp, Wanpb 

A plan to secure a functional relation- 
ship between the special methods 
course in home economics and the 
supervised student teaching course at 
Howard university. 1940. 


Kirkpatrick, JAMES BALFOUR AND 
Grirritus, E. W. 

Physical fitness. A textbook of physi- 
cal education for schools and clubs, 
Toronto, Copp Clark. 1943. 


. Kure, Frank JosHua 


A plan of community education for 
rural Berar, India. 1944. 


Koopman, Urmce 
Community research as an aid to edu- 
cation planning in Pittsburgh, Pa. 1941. 


. Lambert, Eugene Waspon 


A suggested plan to serve as a guide 
for the health and physical education 
department of the University of Ar- 
kansas. 1942. 


Lanp, H. 

A report of five years of experience 
with a coordinated unit in education 
at the University of Buffalo. 1936. 


Lau, Kwai-CHeuk 

The formulation of a plan to be pro- 
posed to the faculty of Lingnan middle 
school, Hong Kong, for the improve- 
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ment of extra-curricular activities in 
the school and for guidance of pupil 
participation in these activities. 1940. 
Leany, DorotHy MARGARET 

A revised program for student teach- 


ing in home economics at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 1943. 


Lee, CHARLES ALBERT 
A proposed state-wide public junior 
college organization for Missouri. 1935. 


Lee, L. TENNENT 
Organization and procedures of boards 
of examiners in large cities. 1942. 


Leese, JosEPH 
War demands and implications for 
curriculum development. 1943. 


LeMMEL, Hvuco 

Some democratic procedures as applied 
to the public schools of Highland Park, 
Michigan. 1940. 

Lemoine, Mary Louise, Sister 

A plan to initiate a rural student 
teaching program in a rural center 
(Reserve, Louisiana) in connection 
with Dominican normal school of New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 1939. 


Leonarp, Marcaret L. 
Health counseling for adolescent girls. 
1943. 


Leps, JosepH McEtroy 

Manzer, JAMEs GorDON 

Physical science in the air age (a 
teacher’s guide). New York, Mac- 
millan, 1942. 


Lincren, VERNON CECIL 

A study of the in-service teacher-edu- 
cation procedures by which twenty- 
three selected secondary schools have 
moved toward new type curricula. 
1942. 


Loxenscarp, L. 
The development of a background 
course of mathematics for prospective 


191. 


192. 


193. 


194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 


199. 


200. 


teachers of elementary arithmetic. 
1937. 
Loper, W. Haroip 


A frame of reference for public edu- 
cation. 1939. 


Loup, Oxtver ScHULE 

Suggestions for teaching selected ma- 
terial from the area of the interrela- 
tions of living things and their en- 
vironment with particular attention to 
problems of good land use. 1943. 


Lyes, VICTORIA 

Improving the teaching and learning 
of reading in the elementary schools 
of York, Pa. 1944. 


McCrure, Wortu 

The organization and administration of 
elementary schools in Newark, New 
Jersey. 1942. 


McCormick, Harotp WEBER 

A study of the care and education of 
physically handicapped children in the 
public schools of the city of New 
York. 1941. 


McCormick, Husert JouN 
Enriching the physical education serv- 
ice program in colleges and universi- 
ties. New York, Teachers college, 
1942. 


McDermitn, CLARK WRIGHT 

A plan for the study and administra- 
tion of the proposed salary schedule 
for the instructional staff of St. Louis 
public schools. 1939. 


. Macponatp, Carotyn ETHEL 


Museum resources for teachers. 1944. 


McGuvrey, Louise 

Syllabus for a course in the founda- 
tions of health and physical education, 
Teachers college, Columbia university. 
1942. 


Macuutn, EvanceLine Lewis 
Educational dramatics in the maritime 
universities in Canada. 1942. 
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MacKenziz, Howarp 

A plan of procedures for the reor- 
ganization of the school administrative 
units in the province of New Bruns- 
wick. 1942. 

MacKinnon, Emiry Perry 

A plan for a program of physical edu- 
cation for Penn Hall junior college. 
1943. 

McKray, JAMes CLEES 

To formulate a plan for the use of 
the soundmiror in teaching piano on 
the college level. 1942. 


McMutten, Rosert JOHNSTON 
Cooperation among East China col- 
leges. 1937. 

McNen., Jesse Jat 

The development of a plan for the in- 
service education of the church school 
teachers and leaders of the National 
Baptist convention, U. S. A.. incor- 
porated. 1942. 


McSwain, Tracy 
Elementary education in North Caro- 
lina. 1935. 


Mappock, Sayre 

An attempt to achieve needed changes 
in the Argentine secondary school 
(colegio nacional) through the in- 
fluence of a new program of study 
in the American high school, Buenos 
Aires. 1937. 

MarcueriTe 

“Social living” as a substitute for 
seventh-grade English. 1942. 
Mantey, Cuartes Benton 

Secondary school organization and 
schedule making for the integrating 
curriculum. 1941. 


Mansoury, MIKHAIL 
A cooperative farm project for vil- 
lage education in Egypt. 1942. 


. Mart, Jennre Newton 


Provisions for the education of the 
gifted in teachers colleges. 1942. 
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Martin, Ceci. W. 

A plan for the improvement of finan- 
cial accounting and auditing in the 
Peru, Illinois, schools. 1942. 


Martin, Lycta O. 

Prediction of success for students in 
teacher education. 1943. 

Later published: New York, Teachers 
college, 1944. 


Martin, Suzanne E. 
Development of the speech program at 
St. Mary’s college. 1939. 


Matuews, WentTworTH 

A tentative course of study and pro- 
gram of activities in music for the 
Lexington elementary schools. 1941. 


May, Mrs. ExizapetH Maria (Ecx- 
HARDT ) 
Experiments in method in adult edo- 


cation. 1937. 


Mess, Mrs. Marcaret L. 
A program of psychological counsel- 
ing in an elementary school. 1941. 


Me tuisn, E. 

Some proposed guides for the evalua- 
tion of the student-teacher’s guide. 
1944. 


Mier, Avice Marie 

Curriculum change as a deliberate 
social process in local communities. 
1944. 

Mitter, Jessica 


The slow learner on the threshold of 
the secondary school. 1941. 


Mutter, Loretr 

A community guidance program to 
meet more fully the needs of crippled 
youth in the East Harlem area. 1943. 


Mirer, Warp Ira 

Democracy in educational administra- 
tion; an analysis of principles and prac- 
tices. New York, Teachers college, 
1942. 


[Continued in the December Recorp) 
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Departmental Notes 


Sachs Lectures for 1945-1946 


PresiDENT James Bryant Conant of Harvard 
University gave three lectures on “Public 
Education and the Structure of American 
Society” to capacity audiences in the 
Horace Mann Auditorium, November 14, 
15, and 16. President Conant was the 
seventh lecturer in the Julius and Rosa 
Sachs endowed lecture series. 

The text of the lectures will appear in 
the December issue of THe Recorp. 


Institute of Educational 
Research 


DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY 


A readability workshop for the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Extension Service 
in Washington was conducted by Professor 
Irving Lorge, September 10 to 15. The 
workshop considered ways of improving 
extension publications and making them 
more effective. 

Professor Lorge also participated in an 
overseas broadcast for the Armed Forces 
Radio Service on the topic of vocational 
guidance and aptitude tests for returning 
veterans. 


Institute of Adult Education 


Tne article, “History of Adult Education 
in the United States,” by Professor Morse A. 
Cartwright, appeared in the summer num- 
ber of the Journal of Negro Education. 


For the third consecutive summer, Professor 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck participated in the 
Camp Mac-donald program of training and 


conferences for adult educators, community 
leaders, recreation leaders, librarians, group 
workers, and social workers. A group of 
approximately 100, mostly from eastern 
Canada, met in a restful camp site on the 
west shore of Lake Memphremagog, New- 
port, Vermont, for ten days, working to- 
gether on their common problems in work- 
shops and classes in a thoroughly democratic 
and informal program. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor R. Freeman Butts was director of 
the workshop on intercultural education 


_ conducted at the University of Wisconsin 


during the eight week summer session of 
1945. The members of the workshop con- 
centrated on individual projects designed to 
help them meet the problems raised by 
tensions among racial, religious and nation- 
ality groups in their own school systems. 
The workshop also produced a short state- 
ment on the role of education in inter-group 
relations as applied particularly to the state 
of Wisconsin. Professor Butts will initiate a 
new course in intercultural relations at 
Teachers College during the spring session, 
1946. 

He is also serving as faculty adviser to 
veterans who are returning in increasingly 
large numbers for study at Teachers Col- 


lege. 


Proressor Harold F. Clark spoke to the 
teachers of Oklahoma City, Okla., on Av- 
gust 28 and 29. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Proressor Helen M. Walker attended the 
meeting of the Board of Directors and the 
editorial board of The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association on October 12 
and 13. A former Teachers College student, 
Major Oscar Buros, is also a member of the 
editorial board and review editor of the 
Journal. 

Professor Walker has again become a 
member of the National Board of the 
Y.W.C.A. after a two-years’ absence and is 
serving as chairman of the Board’s com- 
mittee on data and trends. 


Durine the June summer session of the 
University of Miami, Professor Percival M. 
Symonds taught techniques in educational 
and vocational guidance and modern trends 
in secondary education. Professor Symonds 
was on leave from Teachers College from 
January to June to work with the Office of 
Strategic Services in Washington. 


Division II 


Organization and Administration 


of Education 


On September 28 and 29, Professor John K. 
Norton attended a conference on workers’ 
education at the Department of Labor in 
Washington, and a conference on the statis- 
tical program of the Office of Education in 
Washington, October 1, 2, and 3. He also 
attended a conference of the Forty Club 
(superintendents of schools in cities of 
50,000 to 200,000) in Chicago, Ill., October 
13 and 14. 


Mr. John Nicholson, who served in the 
capacity of administrative assistant to Pro- 
fessor Norton during the year 1943-44, has 
recently received an appointment as prin- 
cipal of the Briarcliff, N. Y., schools. 


Proressor Will French is chairman of 4 
committee created by the National Associa. 
tion of Secondary School Principals to study 
the economic curriculum core. The com. 
mittee is to serve as an advisory one on this 
type of core curriculum in the high schools 
and will participate in experiments in eco. 
nomics education in cooperation with the 
Sloan Foundation, under the direction of 
Professor Harold Clark. 

Another new committee of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 
one on curriculum planning and develop. 
ment which was appointed during the 
summer, also includes Professor French, 
This committee’s general function is to fol- 
low up the proposals set forth for the high 
school curriculum in Education for All 
American Youth and in Planning for Amer- 
ican Youth. 


Division ITT 
Guidance 


Proressor Laurance F. Shaffer, who has just 
been relieved from active duty as lieutenant 
colonel and chief of the psychological divi- 
sion, Headquarters, Army Air Forces Per- 
sonnel Distribution Command, assumed his 
duties as professor of education at Teachers 
College with the opening of the winter 
semester. Professor Shaffer will be head of 
the department of guidance, which includes 
sequences planned for the training of school 
psychologists, student personnel administra- 
tion, vocational guidance and occupational 
adjustment. Previous to his Army service, 
Dr. Shaffer was professor of psychology at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Proressor Donald E. Super, who has been 
released from active duty in the Air Forces 
where he served as captain and as chief of 
the psychological branch, AAF Regional 
and Convalescent Hospital, Miami Beach, 
Fla., took up his duties as associate profes- 
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sor of education with the beginning of the 
winter semester. Professor Super will teach 
courses in vocational guidance and occupa- 
tional adjustment. Before being called to 

Army duty, Professor Super was associate 
professor of educational psychology and di- 
rector of the personnel bureau of Clark 


University. 


Tue National Urban League Maynz Grant 
for study in vocational guidance at Teach- 
ers College was awarded to Mrs. Phoebe E. 
Goff of Chicago. Mrs. Goff is on leave from 
the Chicago Welfare Administration where 
she was assistant to the employment director 
and supervisor of placement service. 


Proressor Ruth Strang served as consultant 
for the Massachusetts State Departments of 
Education and Public Health in developing 
a guide to health teaching in the senior high 
school during the week following summer 
session. 


Division TV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Durinc the month of October, Professor 
Jean Betzner addressed the members of the 
Association for Childhood Education and 
invited guests at Springfield, Mass., on the 
topic, “And So We Teach.” She also spoke 
before the meeting of the Northwestern 
Ohio Teachers Association in Cleveland on 
the topic, “Equipment for Uncertainty.” 


Proressor Hollis L. Caswell taught a course 
on current trends in curriculum develop- 
ment at the University of Cincinnati for 
two weeks during the month of June. On 
October 11, as president of the Depart- 
ment of Curriculum, Professor Caswell held 
a meeting at Teachers College of the execu- 
tive committee of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development of 


the N. E. A. to lay plans for the year’s 


work. 


A workshop in curriculum and teaching for 
the teachers in Wilmington and Seaford, 
Del., is being given during the fall semester 
by Professors L. Thomas Hopkins and Jean 
Betzner in conjunction with others. 


“Discrpiine in the Elementary School” was 
Professor L. Thomas Hopkins’ topic at a 
recent meeting of the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation of Bronxville, N. Y. During the 
month of October, he met with the mem- 
bers of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers 
Association in Cleveland on the topic “What 
Are the Essentials?” 


Proressor Roma Gans spoke at the annual 
convention of the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers Association in Bridgeport, October 26. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Five major activities are underscored in the 
work of the department at the start of the 
1945-46 college year. They include strength- 
ening both the out-of-class and in-class ex- 
periences of A. M. candidates in the various 
communication arts; developing a profes- 
sional diploma for instructors in English, 
foreign languages and communication arts 
in junior colleges and technical institutes; 
perfecting the Teachers College courses in 
English communication skills particularly 
suited to professional workers in teachers 
colleges, junior colleges and technical in- 
stitutes; expanding the program in the teach- 
ing of English as a foreign language, and 
evolving programs of coordinated research 
for candidates for all degrees. 


For the second year, a student advisory 
group of 20 English and foreign language 
majors has been established, partly appointed 
and partly elected, to meet with the staff 
and plan advisory assemblies, arrange for 
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election of club officers, initiate club interest 
groups at supper meetings, maintain relations 
with the alumni, advise on proposed courses, 
and generally foster the professional de- 
velopment and welfare of English and for- 


eign language majors. 


IN connection with the development of 
junior colleges and technical institutes, 
Professor Lennox Grey surveyed the New 
York State Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tutes in April and May as one of a com- 
mittee of three consultants serving the joint 
Regents-Cornell University committee. On 
June 26 and 27, Professor Grey gave the 
opening lectures in a symposium on com- 
munications at Northwestern University, 
stressing among other things, the formative 
part which junior college and technical in- 
stitute programs in communication promise 
to play in tomorrow’s public education. 


ExPerIENCED instructors from three junior 
colleges, one teachers’ college, and one 
liberal arts college are currently offering 
the Teachers College courses in English 
communication skills for professional work- 
ers, and are preparing a syllabus to serve as 
a basis for comparable courses developed in 
junior colleges and technical institutes. In- 
structors are Miss Elsa Chapin, chairman, 
department of English, Packer Collegiate 
Institute; Peter Donchian, instructor in com- 
munication and communication arts at 
Stephens College from 1943-45, now in- 
structor in the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School; Alden W. Smith, lieutenant com- 
mander, U.S.N.R., on leave from San 
Francisco Junior College; Harold C. Bohn, 
associate professor, Montclair State Teach- 
ers College, and William T. Beauchamp, 
professor of English on leave from Knox 
College. 


Mrs. Ruth Boroush Wright, who for the 
past year has carried on the work at Teach- 
ers College in English for educational work- 
ers from non-English-speaking lands, and 


has directed the group of selected students 
enrolled in the teaching of English as , 
foreign language, is now also offering in. 
struction in English as a foreign language 
in Queens College. 


In collaboration with Professor Helene Har. 
vitt of the French department of Brooklyn 
College, Professor Daniel Girard is con- 
ducting a bi-monthly column in the French 
language weekly, La Victoire. The purpose 
of the column is to acquaint readers here 
and in France with the linguistic and cul- 
tural activities of different groups in the 
United States, particularly those of teachers 
who are promoting intercultural relations 
between France and America through the 
study of the French language and civiliza- 
tion. 

Professor Girard has been reappointed for 
the fourth year as director of the National 
Information Bureau of the American As 
sociation of Teachers of French which he 
organized in 1942 to acquaint teachers of 
French and other foreign languages with 
language news and to supply them with 
practical teaching aids. 

On October 11, he gave a lecture at Town 
Hall to the Cercle Frangais and invited 
guests. The lecture was a vicarious trip to 
France, illustrated by colored slides which 
Professor Girard made from French rail- 
road posters. 


Proressor Frank Callcott is now on sab 
batical leave, which he is spending in Texas, 
combining linguistic study of the dialects of 
the Spanish-speaking Mexicans with sketches 
from life of native groups in their pic- 
turesque surroundings. 


Proressor Lennox Grey represented the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English in 
the conference on effective utilization of 
surplus government materials for audio- 
visual instruction called by Commissioner 
John W. Studebaker at the U. S. Office of 
Education on October 15. In mid-October, 
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Scholastic Magazine published for general 
sale the “English Communication Skills 
Professional Profile” developed by the Eng- 
lish group of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council with Professor Grey as consultant. 
Tried out for two years, the “Profile” was 
approved for general release this spring. 
The chart provides for student and teacher 
ratings on the various skills of listening, 
reading, speaking and writing, and on per- 
sonality traits in communication, primarily 
for purposes of instruction and guidance, 
secondarily for evaluation. 


Iv February, 1945, Dr. Aileen Traver 
Kitchin, formerly associate of Professor 
Fries in the English Language Institute, 
University of Michigan, will come to 
Teachers College as assistant professor of 
English to develop the program in com- 
parative language studies. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Proressor Raymond Burrows and Professor 
Anthony Loudis ap in a two-piano 
recital at Elon College, North Carolina, on 
November 8. On November 9, they gave 
a program in Milledgeville, Ga., and on 
November 10, Professor Burrows appeared 
in the same city to conduct a piano clinic 
and lecture for piano teachers. The two- 
piano team also gave two concerts in Mid- 
dlesboro, Ky., playing in the afternoon for 
a high school audience and in the evening 
for the general public. 

On October 20, Professor Burrows con- 
ducted a discussion on parent-teacher-child 
relationships in piano study at the Griffith 
Music Foundations in Newark, N. J. 


Proressor Howard A. Murphy has been 
appointed chairman of the program com- 
mittee of the National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors. Five 
programs of contemporary American music 
will be presented during the season at 
Times Hall, New York City. 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


Proressor Isabel Stewart gave a talk at the 
first meeting of the Nursing Education 
Club, Monday, October 15, on her recent 
trip to England to attend a meeting of the 
Committee on Management of the Florence 
Nightingale International Foundation. In 
spite of six years of war, the health out- 
look for the future in England is encourag- 
ing, according to Professor Stewart. Other 
countries represented at the conference 
were Finland, Belgium, France, Eire, 
Switzerland, China and India. Plans for the 
early re-establishment of international ac- 
tivities in the field of nursing and nursing 
education are already under way. 


Miss Naomi Deutsch, a graduate of the 
Nursing Education Division in 1924, who 
has recently returned from a period of serv- 
ice in South and Central America under the 
Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, has been ap- 
pointed director of a special study to be 
undertaken by the Division of Nursing 
Education in cooperation with the Visiting 
Nurse Service of New York and other pub- 
lic health nursing services. This study, which 
will deal with the coordination of field 
work for students of Teachers College in 
the organizations mentioned, is made pos- 
sible by a grant from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. 


In collaboration with Miss Caroline E. 
Stackpole, Miss Lutia C. Leavell prepared 
a selection of Kodachrome slides on anat- 
omy, histology and physiology recom- 
mended for teaching in schools of nursing. 
A syllabus to accompany these slides is 
available. Many of the slides were made 
from materials prepared and used in the 
teaching of biology at Teachers College. 


Miss Eleanor Mumford, formerly staff 
member of the National Society for the 
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Prevention of Blindness, has been appointed 
instructor in public health nursing. Miss 
Mumford recently returned from a field 
trip where she participated in conferences 
on sight conservation and gave short courses 
on this problem for industrial nurses at the 
Universities of Oregon and California. 


AN article entitled “Guided Field Experi- 
ence in School Nursing” was contributed by 
Professor Mary E. Chayer to the September 
issue of Public Health Nursing. She also 
expects to publish shortly an activity analysis 
of supervisors of school nursing services. A 
series of articles on supervision of school 
nurses to which Professor Chayer con- 
tributed is now available in the form of a 
pamphlet which is issued by the National 
Organization of Public Health Nursing at 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Mrs. Margaret M. Adams, instructor in 
pediatric nursing, prepared an article for 
The American Journal of Nursing describ- 
ing the pediatric institutes in New Jersey. 
She also attended a conference at the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in Washington, at which 
future plans for post graduate courses for 
nurses in maternity and child hygiene were 
discussed. 


Miss Edna C. Morse was also a contributor 
to The American Journal of Nursing re- 
cently. Her article on chemistry for nurses 
calls attention to the need for better prepara- 
tion in chemistry for nurses because of 
recent advances in medical science and new 
demands in nursing practices. 


The Library 


Miss Helen M. Jackson, former reference 
librarian at Sarah Lawrence College, has 
been appointed assistant library consultant 
at Teachers College. 


Mrs. Catharine P. Storie has rejoined the 
library staff, after several years absence, as 


supervising librarian of the social science 
reading room. 


More than a hundred students enrolled for 
the orientation course in library research 
techniques offered by Professor Ethel M. 
Feagley during the August-September inter- 


session. 


“Music and Book Records for Y 
Children” is the subject of a bibliogra 
issued recently by the school laboratory 
under the direction of Miss Christine Gil- 
bert. 


A RECENT analysis of student rentals of the 
Library’s loan collection of framed an 
reproductions indicates that the French 
Impressionists are most popular. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln School 


Tue following additions to the faculty of 
the Horace-Mann-Lincoln School have been 
made: Mary Ellen Avery, teacher of 

lish and social studies; Donald Berger, 
teacher of fifth grade; Jeanne Bruggeman, 
teacher of home economics; Lester Bucher, 
teacher of instrumental music; Peter Don- 
chian, teacher of English (instructor in the 
Department of Teaching of English and 
Foreign Languages at Teachers College); 
Robert Edgar, teacher of social studies; 
Joseph Everett, teacher of social studies; 
Mildred Fairchild, teacher of the arts; Floyd 
Farmer, teacher of social studies; Ruth 
Gauger, teacher of home economics; Selma 
Glanz, teacher of French; Max Goodson, 
coordinator of curriculum and instruction; 
Patricia Hagman, teacher of physical edu- 
cation; Georgine Hance, teacher of Eng- 
lish; Conchita Hassell, teacher of Spanish; 
Clark Hubler, teacher of science; William 
Knife, teacher of the arts; Richard Lampkin, 
teacher of science; Jane Monteverde, teacher 
of audio-visual aids; Muriel Morgan, teacher 
of third grade; George Salmons, teacher of 
science, and Louise Walcutt, teacher of 
home economics. 
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Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement: 


Abbott, Edna (A.M. 1945), teacher of fifth 
grade, Center School, Wilton, Conn. 


Adam, Eleanore (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
clothing and design, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass. 


Adams, Ruth Braue (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
clothing and applied design, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Anson, Gloria (A.M. 1944), teacher of art, 
Public Schools, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Bailey, Christine Taylor (B.S. 1945), teacher 
of fifth grade, Waverly School, Eastchester, 


Bain, Florence (A.M. 1932), teacher of health 
and physical education, an Dewey Junior 
High School, Bremerton, Wash 


Baptiste, Herman C. (A.M. are teacher of 
Briarcliff Manor High School, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. 


Barber, Genevieve T. (A.M. 1928), teacher of 
mathematics and English, Cathedral School, 
Washington, D. C. 
Barton, Dorothea, assistant professor of cloth- 
ing and textiles, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
Tenn. 


Battenfeld, Clare Alma (A.M. 1945), instruc- 
tor in German, High School, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Bean, Rachel C. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
special classes, Public Schools, Huntington, 
N. Y. 


Bennett, M: 
School, Linden, N. J. 


Benson, Dorothy M. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
music, Rye Neck Public Schools, Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. 


Bernholdt, Florence A., assistant professor of 
ysical education, University of Toledo, 
oledo, Ohio. 


J. assistant librarian, High 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 

of work at Teachers College or an y graduate of Teachers 

may register with the Office of Field Relations 

and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 

rs, no fee is charged. For information write to the 

Fassment Office for its booklet, Employment of Teachers 
and Administrators. 


Blazek, Mary (M.S. 

of home economics, University of alin 
Norman, Okla. 

Bloecher, Olga music secretary, 
YWCA, Washington, D. 

Bradle, E. Wesley shee 1942), gui di- 
rector, Junior High School, Oak Ri Tenn. 


Briggs, Grace W. (A.M. 1929), teacher of 
first and second grades, Tuxedo Park Country 
Day School, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


Bromell, Jayne E. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
home economics, Edison Vocational High 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Bonime, Abby, assistant kinde 
Ann Reno Institute, New York, N. Y. 


Brown, Blanche Effie (A.M. 1926), dietitian 
and house manager, Larson Junior College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Brown, Carol Anne (A.M. 1945), librarian 


— of English, Public Schools, Corinth, 


Brown, Howard Leslie, teacher of social 
studies, Senior High School, Red Bank, N. J. 

Buehlman, Gladys (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
commercial subjects, High School, Verona, N. J. 

Burke, Christiana (B.S. 1942), director of 
nursing, New Jersey State Hospital, Marlboro, 
N. J. 


teacher, 


Burts, Eleanor Norris (A.M. 1941), kinder- 
n teacher, The Falk School, University of 
ittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Carolan, Patrick, teacher of ph educa- 
tion, Junior High School, Palisades Park, N. J. 

Carter, Elwin F. (A.M. 1943), head of music 
department, Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Chauncey, Beatrice (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
music, Public School, Rodeo, Calif. 

Cirillo, Ann, teacher of Benjamin 
Franklin High School, New York, N. Y. 

Clemm, John B., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Patchogue, N. Y. 

Clymer, D. Louise, teacher of business edu- 
cation and director of guidance, High School, 
Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 

Cofran, Lester E. (A.M. 1941), p 


Kingsboro Elementary School, 


Combs, Doris E. (A.M. 1945), assistant 
fessor of commercial education, Elmira 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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Corey, Theodora (A.M. 1945), instructor in 
costume design and construction, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Corn, Thelma, teacher of typing, Junior High 
School, Maplewood, N. J. 


Covell, Robert E., instructor in history, Hood 
College, Frederick, Md. 


Cowart, Elah (A.M. 1933), director of ele- 
mentary education, City Schools, Asheville, 
N. C. 


Cox, Lucille C. (A.M. 1939), professor of 
home economics, Greensboro College, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Crofoot, Besse L. (A.M. 1927), elementary 
supervisor and principal, Warren School, War- 
ren, Mich. 


Curtis, Helen C. (A.M. 1942), dean of women, 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 

Czajkowski, Janina M., instructor in nutri- 
tion, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Davis, Dorothy (A.M. 1942), teacher of home 
economics, Edgewood Park Junior College, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Davis, Blanche Elizabeth, instructor in Eng- 
lish, Barnard College, New York, N. Y. 


De Angelis, Louise (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
commercial education, High School, Warwick, 
N. Y. 

De Armond, Genevieve (A.M. 1938), coun- 
selor, Woman’s College, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

De Meo, Emily E. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
home economics, Junior High School, Bloom- 
field, N. J. 

Denham, Julia R. (A.M. 1945), instructor in 
dance and correctives, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

De Vinney, Margaret (B.S. 1942), teacher of 
eighth grade, North Roslyn School, Roslyn, 


Di Leo, Therese Dolores (B.S. 1945), teacher 
of first poe Flower Hill School, Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y. 


Donahue, Florence E., teacher of third grade, 
Roanoke Elementary School, Riverhead, N. Y. 


Dorsett, Myngle (A.M. 1941), dean of girls, 
Senior High School, Elkhart, Ind. 


Dunbar, Georgia Sherwood, teacher of Eng- 
lish, Dalton School, New York, N. Y. 


Dunham, Anna Louise (A.M. 1935), instructor 
in zoology, Smith College, Northampton, Mass, 

Easton, Catherine C. (A.M. 1942), guidance 
counsellor, Tudor Hall School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Eichholtz, Valda (A.M. 1939), head of home 
economics department, Hillsdale College, Hills. 
dale, Mich. 


Elkins, Samuel (A.M. 1944), teacher of science 
and mathematics, Lincoln High School, San 
Jose, Calif. 


Engebretson, Philip S., teacher of commercial 
education, North Yuma County Union High 
School, Parker, Ariz. 


Ewing, Robert M. (A.M. 1943), assistant pro. 
fessor of journalism, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


Faddis, Elizabeth (A.M. 1932), principal, 
Kindergarten Training College, Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia. 


Fair, Helen M. (A.M. 1940), teacher of sixth 
grade, Public School, Bronxville, N. Y. 


- Fairchild, Mildred L. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
art, Horace Mann-Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Feldhusen, Marie M. (A.M. 1931), instructor 
in home economics, Eastern New Mexico Col- 
lege, Portales, N. M. 


Fennie, Agnes E. (B.S. 1944), teacher of 
fourth grade, Medford Avenue School, Patch- 
ogue, N. Y. 


Fichtenbaum, Beverly Fox (A.M. 1945), 
teacher of home economics, Hi School, 
Dumont, N. J. 


Findley, Ruth, teacher of music, Public 
Schools, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


Fischer, Richard B. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
science, High School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Fisher, H. Rebecca (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
home care, New York State Training School for 
Girls, Hudson, N. Y. 


Fitzwater, Aldace (A.M. 1935), teacher of 
physical education, Dunbarton College of Holy 
Cross, Washington, D.C. 


Fraser, Helen Austin (A.M. 1937), teacher 
and supervisor of art, High School, Tuckahoe, 
N. Y. 


Fraser, James Anderson (Ph.D. 1939), regi 
trar and dean of education, Ferris Institute, Bi 
Rapids, Mich. 
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Freund, E. Edith (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
physical education, High School, Mineola, N. Y. 

Fry, Alvin A., supervising principal, Hamburg 
public Schools, Hamburg, N. J. 

Funk, weed David (A.M. 1935), teacher of 
music, High School, Gideon, Mo. 

Gallagher, Gladys, kindergarten teacher, 
Edgewood School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Gallanter, Justin, teacher of biology, River- 
dale Country School, New York, N. Y. 


Gamble, Dorothy Grace (A.M. 1930), teacher 
of first grade, Munsey Park School, Manhasset, 
N. Y. 


Gans, Mary Anne (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
third grade, Barnard School for Boys, New 
York, N. Y. 


Garlock, Eleanor M. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
home economics, High School, West Orange, 
N. J. 

Gellermann, William (Ph.D. 1938), head of 
sociology department, American International 
College, Springfield, Mass. 


Gerstle, Elinor L. (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
vocational commerce, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Giannotta, Iris (A.M. 1940), teacher of dress- 
making, Thomas A. Edison Vocational & Tech- 
nical High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Gifford, Margaret Y. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
music, Georgetown Special District School, 
Georgetown, Del. 

Glickman, Harry A. (A.M. 1945), instructor 
in physical education, Cherry Lawn School, 
Darien, Conn. 

Haas, Leota R. (A.M. 1930), teacher of Eng- 
lish and dramatic coach, Union High School, 
Downey, Calif. 


Hahnlen, Robert W. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
mathematics, Metairie Park Country Day 
School, New Orleans, La. 


Hall, Eva Gertrude (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
home economics, Potomac State School of West 
Virginia University, Keyser, W. Va. 


Hall, Ruth Anne (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
speech, Judson College, Marion, Ala. 


Hamilton, Ka L., associate director, 
Week Day School, = Park Presbyterian 
Church, Charlotte, N. 


Hanks, Frances (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
music, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Ill. 


Harvey, Ellen (A.M. 1941), assistant professor 
of health and physical education, Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, Tex. 


Harvey, Winifred, teacher of foods, Hillside 
School, Montclair, N. J. 


Hecker, M Barbara, teacher of Eng- 
lish, Stevens Ho Academy, Hoboken, N. J. 


Hedger, Edna L., supervisor, sixth grade, 
Laboratory School, Geneseo State Teachers 
College, N. Y. 


Hemmingson, Coral (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
physical education, Jordan Senior High School, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Hockaday, Doris L. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
four year group, Manhattanville Day Nursery, 
New York, N. Y. 


Hodde, Ruth Pade. i (A.M. 1945), assistant 
in dining halls, ord University, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

Holverson, Dorothy (Ed.D. 1937), education 
supervisor, Department of Education, Juneau, 
Alaska. 


Hood, Irene (A.M. 1943), assistant professor 
of clothing, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Tex. 


Houston, Elizabeth W. (A.M. 1934), teacher 
of clothing and textiles, Ogontz Junior College, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Hufcut, Rebekah S. (B.S. 1919), head dietitian, 
The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Huffman, Bernice M. (A.M. 1938), instructor 


in French and Spanish, High School, Naper- 
ville, Tl. 


Hull, Raymona E., instructor in 
York State Agricultural & Techni 
Canton, N. Y. 


Humiston, Dorothy (A.M. 1925), director of 
residence halls for women, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Ingersoll, Selma Gladys (A.M. 1944), instruc- 
tor in French, Bennett College, Greensboro, 
N.C, 


Israel, Leonora (A.M. 1945), teacher of health 
education, Wellington C. Mepham High School, 
Bellmore, N. Y. 


Jefferson, Robert E. (A.M. 1939), principal, 
High School, Iron River, Mich. 


Jensen, Emma B. (A.M. 1920), teacher of 
homemaking, New York State Training School 


ish, New 
Institute, 


for Girls, Hudson, N. Y. 
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Jewell, Madge E. (A.M. 1945), food : 
Cutler Union University of Rochester, Roches. 
ter, N. 


Jones, Sally Jean (A.M. 1945), instructor in 
dancing and swimming, Mary Washington Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Kahn, Lothar, instructor in Latin and Ger- 
man, University School, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


. Kelley, Margaret M 
tor in clothing, Iowa 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 

Kelly, Marian K., teacher of social studies 
and English, Bellows High School, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. 


Kelman, Ruth, teacher of third grade, Lindner 
Place School, Malverne, N. Y. 


Kenney, Frank J., teacher of science, High 
School, Middletown, N. Y. 


Killingsworth, Louise, teacher of English, 
High School, Bronxville, N. Y. 


ing, Janice L., teacher of fifth grade, Center 
School, New Canaan, Conn. 


Kipperberg, Aurora (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
health and — education, Public Schools, 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Larsen, Tora M. (A.M. 1942), assistant pro- 


fessor of secretarial science, Union ege, 
Barbourville, Ky. 


Larson, Esther E. (A.M. 1945), instructor in 
English, High School, Lawrence, N. Y. 


Lawrence, Marimorton, teacher of mathe- 
matics, Wellington C. Mepham School, Bell- 
more, N. Y. 

et Ella C., critic and instructor in 
social sciences, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Ill. 

Liederman, Jeanne (B.S. 1945), teacher of two 
ear group. Manhattanville Day Nursery, New 

ork, N. Y. 

Lilly, Jean, teacher of first grade, City Schools, 
Rochester, Mich. 

Liverman, John Hubert (A.M. 1945), assistant 
professor of music, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala. 

Lloyd, George H. (A.M. 1931), teacher of 
English and social science, Brunswick School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Logan, Aleta (A.M. 1944), administrative as- 
sistant dietitian, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 


(A.M. 1942), instruc- 
te Teachers College, 


Lovett, Janet Ferne (A.M. 1945), residence 
counselor, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind, 

Lurie, Zelda J. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
chemistry, High School, Berlin, Conn. 

MacCulloch, Marguerite Buel (A.M. 194), 
teacher of social studies, Junior High School 
Garden City, N. Y. 

MacGillivray, Dorothy, personnel assistant, 
Appointments Office, Columbia University, 


Mamlet, Dorothy, teacher of — 
hysical education, Piscatawaytown ool, 
iscatawaytown, N. J. 

Martin, Ruth M. (A.M. 1935), teacher of 


mathematics, Bethlehem Central High School, 
Delmar, N. Y. 


McClellan, Jean E., teacher of English, Junior- 
Senior High School, Closter, N. J. 

McClelland, es (A.M. 1933), instructor in 
textiles and clothing, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

McConnell, Ruth (A.M. 1944), teacher of 


commercial subjects, Queens Vocational High 
School, Long Island City, N. Y. 


McHugh, Mary F. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
general science, High School, Bay Shore, N. Y. 


McKay, Joyce, teacher of music, Public 
Schools, Portland, Ore. 


McManus, Virginia, teacher of seventh grade, 
Greer School, Hope Farm, N. Y. 


McVicar, Marcia H. (B.S. 1943), teacher of 
ix year group, Hessian Hills School, Croton, 


N 
Meno, Lionel W., elementary principal, 
Bridgewater Township Schools, Raritan, N. J. 


Miller, Marshall L. (A.M. 1934), counselor 
and coordinator of vocational Rock- 
land County Schools, Rockland County, N. Y. 


Monaghan, Doris Marie (B.S. 1942), demon- 
stration teacher of first grade, Campus School, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Moore, Hilda M. (A.M. 1933), teacher of art, 
Matthew Whaley School, Williamsburg, Va. 

Morlan, George K. (Ph.D. 1936), teacher of 
English, Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Moule, Harvey W., superintendent of 
schools, Swan, Iowa. 


Narotsky, Murray (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
mathematics and science, Greensburgh High 
School, White Plains, N. Y. 
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Nebel, Ruth E., registrar, Monmouth Junior 
College, Long Branch, N. J. 


Nelson, Nina A., teacher of English, Bacone 
College, Bacone, Okla. 


Newman, Harris R. (A.M. 1934), 
tendent of schools, Gambier, Ohio. 


Norton, LaVerne A. (A.M. 1935), eae 
Central School, Wappingers Falls, N. Y 


Oddo, goer Rose, teacher of Spanish and 
English, St. Cecelia High School, Englewood, 
N. J. 


Orme, Rhoda (A.M. 1933), residence halls 
assistant, Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Palmieri, Marie (B.S. 1944), head of commer- 
cial department, Latin-American Institute, New 
York, N. Y. 


Parrott, Helen S., teacher of English and 
social studies, Leonard School for Girls, New 
York, N. Y. 


Parsons, Mary R.. dietitian and instructor in 
foods, Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, 
D. 


Paschall, John A. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
Latin and Spanish, Cincinnati Country Day 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Patterson, Gertrude (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
English, High School, Highland Park, N. J. 

Patton, Leslie K. (Ph.D. 1940), dean, Tus- 
culum College, Greeneville, Tenn. 


Penn, Albert J. (A.M. 1942), teacher of sixth 

de and assistant principal, Public School, 
Bay Shore, N. Y. 

Pettas, M (A.M. 1942), speech correc- 
tionist, Public Schools, Rochester, Minn. 

Phillips, Wilbur Warner, teacher of English 


and social science, Oyster Bay School, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y. 


Pollock, Chauncey L. (A.M. 1927), professor 
of history and political science, Tarkio College, 
Tarkio, Mo. 


Proctor, Paul (A. M. 1945), teacher of social 
studies, Friends School, Baltimore, Md. 


Pryor, Marybelle (A.M. 1945), assistant pro- 
- wag of clothing, Tillotson College, Austin, 
ex. 


Raeppel, J 
lage, eading, 
Randolph, Margaret Phillips, assistant profes- 
sor of home economics, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


ine E., librarian, Albright Col- 
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Rasmussen, Sigrid (A.M. 1941), head of 
related arts department, Stout Institute, Meno- 
monie, Wisc. 

Reeve, Pluma C. (B.S. 1940), assistant director 
of dining hall, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Frank Frederick, instructor in Eng- 

ashington Irving High School, Tarry- 
poo Y. 

Richmond, Ruth Kussmann, teacher of 

ea Senior High School, Port Chester, 


an . Ellen (A.M. 1945), teacher of music, 
Randa Township School, Town- 
ship, J. 


(A.M. 1945), teacher of fourth 
grade, Public School, Wayne, Pa. 


Schilling, Roy Oren (A.M. 1943), principal, 
Elementary School, River 


Scopelleti, Frances (A.M. 1945), instructor in 
home economics, Saint Elizabeth’s College, 
Convent Station, N. J. 


Setterberg, Ruth, instructor in ish, Sar- 
on College, Boston University, bridge, 


Shelly, James, teacher of and social 
science, High School, Hier N. J. 


Sherwood, Ethel, librarian, Public Library, 
East Orange, N. J. 


Shinn, Isabella E., teacher of social studies, 
Matthew Whaley School, Williamsburg, Va. 


Smith, Euclid (A.M. wees) assistant professor 
of home economics, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Steers, William H. (Ed.D. 1940), head of 
egg education d University of 

iami, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Strickland, Alice Rae, dean of students, Cen- 
tral College, Conway, Ark. 

Titcomb, Beatrice E. (A.M. 1940), educational 
director, State School for Girls, Hallowell, Me. 


Tolins, Helen 1939), director of 
ysical education and instructor in English, 
Central School, Dundee, N. Y. 


Tomek, Corinne (A.M. 1945), visiti 
for the Board of Education, Schenecta 


teacher 
y, N. Y. 


Truex, Dorothy, dean of women, Mercer 
University, Macon, Ga 


Alumni Activities 


Gumore J. Fisher (Ed.D. 1944) is now 
serving as supervising principal of the Ewing 
Township public schools, Trenton, N. J. 
During the summer he worked with direc- 
tor George Hayward in conducting a work- 
shop for teachers which was sponsored by 
Lehigh University and the Bethlehem, Pa., 
Board of Education. 


Georce W. Donautpson (Ed.D. 1942) has 
recently been appointed director of the St. 
Mary’s Lake Camp, a new project in year- 
round outdoor education for children and 
teachers in Calhoun County, Mich. He has 
also written three articles, one for School 
Executive, one for Understanding the Child, 
and one for the New Jersey Educational 
Review. 


Roy E. Lanerirr (A.M. 1926), lieutenant 
colonel now on temporary duty in the 
United States, recently received the Bronze 
Star Medal, according to an announcement 
from General MacArthur’s Headquarters. 
Lieutenant Colonel Langfitt is on leave of 
absence from the faculty of the School of 
Education, New York University. 


Beatrice Crock (B.S. 1928), now known as 
Betty Peckham, has just had her third book, 
Women in Aviation, published by Nelson 
and Sons. A fourth book, York, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Story of a Dynamic Community, 
sponsored by the York chamber of com- 
merce, also appeared in October. 


Frep WituiaMs (Ed.D. 1938) was recently 
appointed reservation principal for the 
schools of the four reservations under the 
Pima Indian Agency, Sacaton, Ariz. The 
agency administers the affairs of some 6000 
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Indians of the Pima, Maricopa, Papago and 
Mohave-Apache tribes. Most of the children 
come from homes where little or no Eng- 
lish is spoken, and since the bulk of the 
population is engaged in farming, improved 
agricultural methods must be taught along 
with language. 


Cuaries A. Braun, a graduate of the USO 
training course at Teachers College, is now 
director of the Monroe, La., USO club. 


Evizasetu M. Corus (A.M. 1938) for six 
years instructor in typing and shorthand at 
the Bangor, Me., School of Commerce, has 
been appointed director of the shorthand 
training department at the Summit Secre- 
tarial School, Summit, N. J. 


IRENE E. Marcotte (B.S. 1943), lieutenant 
in the naval nursing corps, is stationed at 
one of the naval hospitals at Oahu, T. H., 
helping to care for the wounded in the 
Pacific area. 


Lois W. Cooper, holder of a diploma as a 
specialist in music education from Teachers 
College, has been made associate professor 
of piano at Wesleyan Conservatory and 
School of Fine Arts, Macon, Ga. 


Pautine Dyke, candidate for a master’s 
degree at Teachers College, has been ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics and 
supervisor of the cafeteria in the Point 
Pleasant Beach Public School, Point Pleasant 
Beach, N. J. 


Cuton C. (A.M. 1938), naval 
lieutenant, the dynamo behind the Univer- 
sity of Saipan, is just about the easiest man 
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to locate on that island, for he is (among 
other positions too numerous to mention) 
ward bond officer, education officer, enlisted 
men’s counselor and the man to see about 
training for a higher rate in the Navy. 

His career in the Navy to date covers 32 
months of colorful and diversified educa- 
tional work. At first, he taught gas warfare, 
putting himself and thirty other men 
through a gas chamber five and six times 
a day. Transferred to Bermuda, he served 
as damage control officer for nearly a year, 
and as executive officer for the V-12 pro- 
gram at Rochester, N. Y., taught naval and 
marine history, customs and courtesies. 
Eleven months ago, he was appointed edu- 
cational service officer for Saipan by Capt. 
Samuel W. King, former island commander 
and organizer of the school. 

His headquarters, just up the hill from the 
classroom, boasts the latest in Saipan office 
equipment, for he has salvaged a shiny desk 
on which are arrayed a row of Japanese 
hand grenades, a bookcase and a fan, pro- 
cured after endless hours of requisitioning. 
The rest of the 150 feet long quonset hut 
is taken up by the library and reading room 
of the university, great bookcases crammed 
with textbooks and restricted Army and 
Navy manuals. 


Evmer W. Htn7z is now supervisor of music 
in the schools of Hartford, Conn. Prior to 
his appointment in Hartford, Mr. Hintz was 
head of the music department at Skidmore 
College, and conductor of the Skidmore 
Symphony orchestra. 


Mivpren (Ed.D. 1940), superin- 
tendent of Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Ga., was director of 
a six weeks workshop sponsored by the 
Georgia Teacher Educational Council of 
Crisp County, Ga. Three Teachers College 
alumni comprised a majority of the staff. 
They were, in addition to Miss English, 
Dr. J. A. Lindsay (Ph.D. 1933) of the Berry 
Schools, Mount Berry, Ga., and Miss Ruth 


Reid (A.M. 1935), instructor in physical 
education in the college of Harrisburg, Va. 


Rosert B. Hupson (A.M. 1934), former di- 
rector of the Rocky Mountain Radio Coun- 
cil, has been recently appointed assistant 
director of education with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. In his new capacity, 
Mr. Hudson will assist in the supervision 
and administration of the network’s pro- 
grams. 


Puorse Houser, candidate for a master’s 
degree in student personnel administration 
at Teachers College, has been appointed as- 
sistant registrar of Cleveland College, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Doris R. Jacosson (A.M. 1944) is now in- 
structor in voice at Hastings College, Hast- 
ings, Neb. A former soloist with the Teach- 
ers College Choir, Miss Jacobson comes to 
her present position from the voice depart- 
ment of Mary Hardin Baylor College in 
Belton, Tex. 


Wits Norris (A.M. 1943), formerly with 
the Y.W.C.A. in Omaha, Neb., has accepted 
a position as personnel counselor in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Joun Jovanovic (A.M. 1943) has been ap- 
pointed director of music at the Ovid Cen- 
tral School, Ovid, N. Y. In addition to his 
work with the band and junior band of the 
school, Mr. Jovanovic gives individual in- 
struction in vocal and instrumental music. 


HELEN Sroren, candidate for the Doctor of 
Education degree, is now director of curric- 


ulum at the Tenafly, N. J., Public Schools. 


Rutn Lawrence (A.M. 1940) has been 
named instructor in charge of voice, public 
school music and choir at Buena Vista Col- 
lege, Storm Lake, Iowa. 


Exeanor S. THompson (Ph.D. 1935) has ac- 
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cepted a position as professor of art at 
Mary Grove College in Detroit, Mich. 


Joyce Maxson (B.S. 1945) is now instructor 
in health and physical education in the 
women’s division of Colby College, Water- 
ville, Me. 


Dorotuy Scotr (Ed.D. 1945) is now pro- 
fessor of home economics and education at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Cec. T. Ropney (A.M. 1933) is one of 
twelve new appointees at Wappingers 
Falls, N. Y., Central School. Mr. Rodney 
will instruct in mathematics. 


Eve_yn Sanpusky, former graduate student 
at Teachers College, is now principal of the 
Lincoln School, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Racuet Myers (M.S. 1922) has been ap- 
pointed professor of home economics at 
Salem College, Salem, W. Va. 


Watter Turner, former graduate student 
at Teachers College, is now dean of Culver- 
Stockton College, Canton, Mo. 


Fiorence Austin (B.S. 1944) has recently 
been appointed assistant director on the 
administrative staff of the Visiting Nurse 
Association of Brooklyn. Miss Austin was 
formerly with the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tions of Boston and of Plainfield, N. J. 


Stewart H. Smitu (A.M. 1932) is now 
associate dean of Marshall College in Hunt. 
ington, W. Va. His duties include the super. 
vision of the Campus Laboratory School 
which houses students from kindergarten 
through grade 12. During the month of 
October, Mr. Smith gave four addresses 
before educational and civic groups in West 
Virginia. 


Rutu Spancier (A.M. 1944) is the assistant 
in psychology in the nursery school of Bard 
College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Ray Stimnnetre (Ph.D. 1935) has been 
named superintendent of the Hot Springs, 
N. M., schools. For the past six years Mr, 
Stinnette has been superintendent of schools 
at Dawson, N. M., and is chairman of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Dorortny P. Isom (A.M. 1944) is now coun- 
selor for women at the University of Hawaii 
office of student personnel, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Her present position also includes 
assisting with the student newspaper and 
acting as social director of the cooperative 
residence for women undergraduates. 


Irma Satas (Ph.D. 1930) of Santiago, Chile, 
was a recent visitor at the College. She has 
been actively working with the Ministry of 
Education in the development of the voca- 
tional guidance programs in Chile. 
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